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Editoriols 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 

Progress 

Ju8t  as  we  settle  down  to  prepare  these  editorial  what  is  the  most  vital  general  subject  of  interest  to 


comments,  our  thoughts  are  suddenly  distracted  by 
the  prolonged  sound  of  whistles  and  sirens  from  with¬ 
out.  New  York  City  again  is  acclaiming  a  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  world  progress.  The  Graf 
Zeppelin  has  arrived.  It  is  a  grand  and  majestic  sight 
to  behold  this  massive  dirigible,  manned  by  men, 
soaring  so  swiftly  and  smoothly  above.  The  voyage 
of  6,300  miles  has  been  completed  in  111  hours  of 
flight.  This  mighty  victor  of  the  air  has  on  board 
not  only  the  first  travelers  who  have  paid  passage 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  but  also  mer¬ 
chandise  from  foreign  markets  consigned  to  member- 
stores  in  this  city. 

Nations  have  hardly  recovered  from  the  wonder¬ 
ment  produced  in  the  field  of  international  communi¬ 
cation,  through  the  use  of  the  radio  and  wireless  tele¬ 
phone.  Today  we  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  international  transportation.  We 
live  in  a  great  age.  Signs  of  progress  are  evident  on 
all  sides, — in  arts,  in  science,  in  communication,  in 
transportation,  in  industry,  in  distribution,  and  in 
modes  and  manners  of  living. 

Merchants  must  keep  pace  with  this  march  of 
progress.  Progressive  merchants  recognize  this  fact 
and  are  bending  every  mental  and  physical  effort  to 
study  the  wants  of  the  people  they  serve  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  more  economical  and  effective 
distribution  of  merchandise  to  the  vast  army  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  accordance  with  their  wants. 

Consumer  Demand — the  Merchant’ s  Guide 

This  will  be  the  theme  for  our  18th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  this  city  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  week  of  February  4th  to  8th  next. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
Executive  Council,  made  up  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  Associate  Groups, 
met  recently  in  order  to  formulate  preliminary  plans 
for  our  coming  Annual  Convention.  President  Hud¬ 
son,  in  an  introductory  statement,  based  on  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  merchant,  his  studies,  the  speeches 
which  he  heard  and  the  books  which  he  read,  voiced 
the  thought  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Council  on 


the  progressive  merchants  today.  The  theme  referred 
to,  phrased  largely  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Godley  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Controllers'  Congress  and  F.  E.  Eastman 
of  our  Board  of  Directors  conveys  this  thought  so 
effectively  presented  by  President  Hudson. 

President  Hudson  recalled  some  figures  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  development  of  the  growth  of  wealth  in 
this  country.  According  to  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  whom 
he  quoted,  the  wealth  of  this  country  at  the  time 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  about  $750,000,000,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  about  $336,000,000,000.  The  study  of  this  growth 
of  wealth  indicates  several  important  phases.  During 
the  first  sixty  years,  this  growth  of  wealth  developed 
very  slowly,  then  for  the  next  sixty  years  it  developed 
somewhat  more  rapidly.  Recently  the  wealth  curve 
has  taken  a  sharp  upward  turn.  In  an  effort  to  find 
something  to  parallel  this  growth  of  wealth,  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a  relationship  with  the  growth  in 
education.  In  1922  education  was  more  rapid  than 
the  growth  of  wealth.  At  that  time  we  changed  from 
a  production  market  to  a  consumption  market.  With 
the  growth  of  education  the  consumer  learned  to 
buy  and  to  select  what  he  wanted  and  to  reject  what 
he  did  not  want. 

These  figures  and  these  facts  have  a  very  real  rela¬ 
tion  to  distribution  today.  We  must  revise  our  view¬ 
point  accordingly.  Instead  of  looking  at  these  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  point  of  view  of  production,  we  must 
look  at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  consumption. 
Manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  will  be  able 
to  reap  valuable  benefits  from  studies  as  to  what 
makes  the  consumer  think  as  he  does  think  and  why 
he  wants  what  he  wants  when  he  wants  it. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing  in 
Columbia  University,  has  recently  said  that  sales  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  lubricant  but  not  the  motive  power;  that 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  played  a  much  great¬ 
er  part  in  the  sale  of  goods  a  few  years  ago  than  they 
do  today  and  will  for  some  time  to  come.  Today, 
according  to  Dr.  Nystrom,  it  is  a  matter  of  predeter¬ 
mination  of  demand  or  finding  out  what  the  consumer 
wants.  A  number  of  outstanding  developments  in 
retail  distribution  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  this  study 
of  consumer  demand  today  which  is  basic. 
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This  is  a  theme  not  only  inspirational  hut  of  far- 
reaching  educational  value,  and  we  look  forward  to  a 
great  Convention  with  valuable  constructive  contri¬ 
butions.  We  urge  all  of  our  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Associate  Groups  to  plan  now  to  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

Another  Opportunity  to  Keep  Abreast 
Our  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  will  give  its  Fourth 
Intensive  Training  Course  for  Costume  Artists  and 
Stylists  from  January  7th  to  January  26th  inclusive 
next. 

The  course  is  made  up  of  seventy-six  practical  and 
thoroughly  prepared  lectures,  demonstrations,  fashion 
shows  and  other  classes,  each  under  the  direction  of 
an  outstanding  authority.  There  is  probably  no  better 
way  to  train  intensively  carefully  selected  members 
of  your  present  or  prospective  staff  in  Fashion,  Color, 
Design,  Fabric»,  Dress  Construction,  Merchandising, 
Store  Practice  and  Promotion.  Though  particularly 
designed  for  those  who  are  to  promote,  merchandise 
and  service  Piece  Goods  and  Acxsessories  departments, 
the  c»urse  obviously  contains  essentials  of  other  lines 
as  well.  Leading  manufacturers,  educators  and  stores 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  Pratt  Institute  are  cooperating  with  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Gcrads  Association  through  our 
Bureau  in  making  this  c»urse  possible.  Otherwise 
the  cx>st  for  the  use  of  such  facilities  and  teaching 
personnel  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  principles,  methods  and  program  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  for  yard  goods  and  accessories 
for  which  our  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  stands  are 
meeting  with  ever  increasing  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  members. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  store  or  an  individual  that  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  course  that  is  not  enthusiastic. 
No  wonder  we  are  enthusiastic  too. 

Our  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  will  be  glad  to  send 
detailed  information  to  all  who  are  interested.  Our 
advice  is  to  plan  now  to  send  one  of  your  personnel. 

Voting  the  Duty  of  AU  Citizens 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  exists 
to  do  contructive  work  in  the  interest  of  progressive 
retailing.  It  is  neither  political  nor  partisan.  Store 
owners,  executives  and  other  employes  in  our  mem¬ 
ber  stores  have  their  individual  aflBliations  with  ex¬ 
isting  political  parties,  some  belonging  to  one  party, 
others  to  another. 


Our  members,  the  progressive  merchants  of  this 
country,  are  interested  in  the  sound  development  and 
stability  of  this  country.  This  very  development  and 
stability  depends  upon  the  interest  which  citizens 
take  in  the  Government  and  its  institutions.  To  con¬ 
tinue  this  development  and  stability,  the  citizens  of 
this  country  must  exercise  their  right  and  their  privi¬ 
lege  to  vote  in  the  local,  state  and  national  elections. 
They  must  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  vote. 

In  1920,  according  to  records  which  we  have  seen, 
there  were  in  this  country  54,421,832  citizens,  but  in 
the  national  election  of  that  year  26,674,171,  or  less 
than  half,  took  advantage  of  their  suffrage  opportun¬ 
ity.  In  1924,  there  were  56,941,584  citizens,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  two  and  a  half  million.  In  that  year 
again  about  half  of  them,. only  28,992,156  voted.  In 
only  twenty-one  states  was  the  number  who  voted 
over  60%  of  those  eligible  to  vote.  In  only  four  was 
the  percentage  over  70%.  West  Virginia  led  with 
77%. 

The  states  differ  as  to  their  registration  require¬ 
ments.  In  some  it  is  necessary  to  register  just  previous 
to  the  election  and  in  others  there  are  various  methods 
including  a  permanent  registration  and  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  arrangement  whereby  the  right  to  vote  shall  not 
depend  upon  any  previous  registration  at  all.  We  are 
informed  that  two  years  ago  in  one  section  of  the 
country  when  there  was  a  most  important  election 
a  substantial  number  of  the  citizens  who  registered 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  failed  to  vote  at 
the  election.  An  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  business  men  to  vote  indicates  that  it  may  be 
due  to  several  causes,  namely:  (a)  “the  pressure  of 
business'*,  (b)  the  belief  that  it  is  a  politician's  job 
to  get  out  the  vote  and  as  long  as  he  does  it  satisfac¬ 
torily,  the  business  man  does  not  need  to  interfere, 
(c)  the  refusal  to  interrupt  needed  social  and  recre¬ 
ational  activity  and  (d)  the  failure  to  realize  the  vital 
relationship  between  good  sound  government  admin¬ 
istration  and  sound  and  progressive  business  enter¬ 
prise. 

To  name  these  reasons  is  to  answer  them. 

Voting  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens. 
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Calendar  Simplification 

/4n  Outline  of  the  Proposed  Study  Being  Made  by  the  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  New  Calendar  Reform,  Setting  Forth  the  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  its  Practical  Application  and  a  Brief  History  of  the 
Calendar  Form  Now  in  Use. 

By  C.  Lekot  Austin,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Calendar  Reform,  Controllers’  Congress,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


At  their  Ninth  Annual  Convention  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  14th  to  17th, 
1928  inclusive,  the  Controllers’  Congress  went 
on  record  approving  the  desirability  of  making  a  study 
on  the  proposed  thirteen  month  calendar  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  study : 
Leroy  Austin,  Chairman,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  C.  A.  Garties,  The  Rike-Kumler 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  E.  C.  Stephenson,  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


lLtK.K'  AND  watches  COCLI)  BE  M.ADE  INTO  COMPI.ETE  TIME 
AND  CAI.ENDAR  RECORDERS  THCS; 


EVERY  MONTH  WILD  CYCLE  THROl  GH  ITS  28  DAYS,  TICKED  OFF 
BY  THE  ‘‘day-pointer” 


The  calendar  we  use  today,  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
had  its  origin  in  the  calendar  devised  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  Egyptian  calendar  was  developed  through  years  of 
study  of  the  length  and  direction  of  the  noonday 
shadows  cast  by  the  pyramids.  The  Egyptians  deter¬ 
mined  the  true  length  of  the  year — 365.242  days — 
and  divided  it  into  12  months  of  30  days  each.  The 
five  extra  days  (or  six  extra  days  in  Leap  Years) 
were  devoted  to  festival  holidays.  The  month  was 
divided. into  three  ten-day  periods.)  After  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  Julius  Caesar,  in  46  B.  C.,  adopted  the  E^p- 
tian  calendar  for  the  Roman  Empire,  except  that  he 
did  not  continue  the  equal  months  of  the  Egyptians. 
He  distributed  the  five  extra  days  throughout  the  year 
by  adding  one  day  to  every  other  month,  i.  e.,  January, 


March,  May,  July,  September  and  November  “because 
odd  numbers  were  lucky”,  and  took  one  day  off  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

In  28  B.  C.,  Augustus  Caesar,  in  order  to  have  as 
many  days  in  the  month  of  his  birth  (August)  as  there 
were  in  the  birth  month  of  Julius  Caesar  (July),  and 
also  to  be  known  in  history  as  having  altered  the  cal¬ 
endar,  moved  the  29th  day  of  February  to  August. 
Property  owners  who  rented  by  the  quarter  objected 
to  the  unequal  quarters  caused  by  this  change,  as 
there  would  have  been  90  days  in  the  first  quarter 
and  93  in  the  third.  Augustus  compromised  by  mov¬ 
ing  September  31st  to  October  31st.  That  caused  two 
31-day  months  to  come  together,  and  a  further  change 
was  made  by  moving  November  31st  to  December  31st. 
The  Julian  calendar  was  based  upon  a  365.25-day  year, 
with  a  Leap  Year  every  fourth  year.  As  the  actual 
year  is  365.242  days,  .008  day  was  accumulated  every 
year.  By  1582  the  accumulation  had  amounted  to  10 
days,  and  Pope  Gregory  in  that  year  ordered  the  10 
days  between  October  5th  and  October  15th  dropped 
from  the  calendar,  and  adopted  the  present  rule  for 
Leap  Year.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  not  adopted 
by  England  and  her  colonies  until  1752. 

The  Mosaic  7  day  week  of  the  Hebrews  was  made 
legal  by  Constantine  the  Great  in  321  A.  D.  when  he 
embraced  Christianity.  However,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  Sunday,  was  then  the  day  of  rest  and  worship 
with  the  Christians,  whereas,  Saturday  was  the  Sab¬ 
bath  with  the  Jews.  Until  that  date,  Romans  used 
8-day  weeks  without  any  designated  rest  days.  The 
Gregorian  calendar  is  now  used  by  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere,  Europe  and  Japan.  The  Greek  and  Orthodox 
Churches  and  Russia  have  recently  changed  from  the 


THE  ‘‘INTERNATI0N.\L  KI.XED  CALENDAR”  OF  28-DAY  MONTHS 


ALL  MONTHS  EVERY  YEAR 
Same  Day*  on  Same  Dates 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

A  niid-nionth  ‘‘Sol”  after  June,  plus  “Year-day”  on  December 
29.  Leap-day  on  J  une  29.  Easter  on  April  8 
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Julian  calendar  to  the  Gregorian.  The  Moon  calendar 
is  still  largely  used  in  China,  although  the  Gregorian 
was  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  in  1912 
and  is  now  us^  for  government,  leg^al,  and  other  na¬ 
tional  purposes.  The  Asiatic,  African  and  Mohamme¬ 
dan  calen^rs  are  based  on  lunar  months. 

Defects  of  Present  Calendar 

There  are  three  principal  defects  in  the  Gregorian 
calendar : 

Three  divisions  of  the  year — the  months, 
the  quarters  and  the  half  years  —  are  of 
unequal  length.  The  month  varies  from  28 
to  31  days;  the  quarter  varies  from  90  to 
92  days ;  and  the  half-year  may  vary  from  181 
to  184  days. 

The  month  is  not  a  multiple  of  the  week. 

With  the  exception  of  February,  each  month 
contains  4  weeks  plus  two  or  three  days,  which 
causes  the  day-names  and  dates  to  change  in¬ 
cessantly  in  the  different  months. 

The  calendar  is  not  fixed;  it  changes  each 
year.  As  the  ordinary  year  has  one  day  over 
fifty-two  weeks,  the  date  of  the  month  falls 
each  year  on  a  different  day  of  the  week  from 
the  preceding  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  three  defects,  unnecessary  in¬ 
convenience,  difficulties  and  confusion  are  caused  to 
men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  unequal 
length  of  months,  quarters,  and  half  years  is  a  cause 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  economic  relations  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  statistics  and  accounts.  Due 
to  the  variation  in  the  month,  which  may  contain  28, 
29,  30  or  31  days,  all  calculations  of  salaries,  interest, 
insurance,  pensions,  leases  and  rents,  which  are  fixed 
on  a  monthly,  quarterly  or  half-yearly  basis  are  in¬ 
accurate  and  do  not  correspond  with  one- twelfth,  one- 
quarter  or  one-half  of  the  year. 

The  variation  in  the  lengths  of  the  months  causes 
much  difficulty  to  business.  There  is  a  difference  of 
11  per  cent  between  the  length  of  February  and  the 
length  of  March.  There  is  even  a  greater  difference 
between  the  number  of  working  days  which  is  the 
important  factor  in  all  business.  Making  allowance  for 
Sundays,  holidays  and  Saturday  half-holidays,  in  1927 
there  was  a  variation  from  21  working  days  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  25  in  March,  or  a  difference  of  19  per  cent.  It 
is  expensive  to  make  adjustments  for  these  variations, 
but  unless  adjustments  are  made,  monthly  comparisons 
are  misleading.  Interest  calculations  are  especially  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  unequal  length  of  the  months. 

Variation  Causes  Difficulties 
Because  the  months,  with  the  exception  of  February 
in  an  ordinary  year,  are  not  exact  multiples  of  a  week, 
because  the  ordinary  year  has  one  more  day  than  even 
weeks,  and  because  Leap  Year  throws  in  an  extra  day 
upsetting  February  and  the  year,  monthly  dates  and 
day-names  do  not  repeat  regularly.  For  instance,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1921,  was  Saturday.  January  1  did  not  again 
fall  on  Saturday  until  1927,  six  years  later.  Not  for 
eleven  years  after  that  in  1938  does  it  happen  again. 
This  variation  in  the  make-up  of  the  different  months 
of  the  same  year  and  of  corresponding  months  in  differ¬ 
ent  years  causes  a  great  number  of  difficulties 


Some  of  these  difficulties  are: 

It  is  necessary  to  renew  and  print  millions 
of  new  calendars  annually. 

Workdays,  rest  days  and  week-ends  are  un¬ 
equal  in  consecutive  months  and  in  corre¬ 
sponding  months  of  different  years. 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  paydays 
during  the  month  causes  confusion  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  merchant  in  compiling  his 
monthly  cost  reports  and  expensive  adjust¬ 
ments  are  necessary. 

Since  the  various  days  of  the  week  are  not 
of  the  same  value  as  regards  the  volume  of 
trade,  there  can  be  no  accurate  monthly  com¬ 
parisons  between  one  year  and  another  because 
the  months  do  not,  from  year  to  year,  include 
the  same  number  of  individual  week-days. 

This  is  especially  true  in  those  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  week-end  operations  are  heavy, 
such  as  department  stores,  railroads,  news¬ 
papers. 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  weeks  in 
the  month  causes  confusion  to  those  small 
stores  that  make  collections  on  a  weekly  basis 
and  pay  on  a  monthly  basis,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  confusion  for  those  families  whose  in¬ 
come  is  on  a  monthly  basis  and  whose  ex¬ 
penses  are  on  a  weekly  basis. 

The  variation  complicates  the  otherwise 
simple  reckoning  of  days,  dates,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time  generally. 

Necessary  Adjustments 

It  is  obvious  that  if  adjustments  were  not  made  for 
these  variations,  all  monthly  reports  of  newspapers, 
factory  production,  department  store  sales,  banking, 
hotels,  railroads,  vital  statistics,  and  other  data  would 
be  misleading. 

Because  the  date  of  the  month  falls  each  year  on  a 
different  day  of  the  week  from  the  one  in  which  it 
fell  the  preceding  year,  dates  of  periodical  events  can 
never  be  fixed  with  precision  in  advance.  Complications 
arise  especially  in  setting  regular  dates  for  meetings  and 
providing  for  holidays  that  fall  on  Sunday.  Confusion 
arises  because  the  holidays  occur  on  different  days  of 
the  week  in  different  years.  If  a  holiday  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  it  is  quite  expensive  for  certain 
industrial  plants  to  shut  down  at  that  time. 

In  A.  D.  325  the  Council  of  the  Christian  Churches 
at  Nicaea  adopted  the  present  rule  of  determining  the 
date  of  Easter,  which  is  that  Easter  shall  be  on  the  first 
Sunday  following  the  full  moon  which  happens  upon 
or  next  after  the  21st  of  March.  The  principal  reason 
for  placing  Easter  Sunday  on  this  date  was  that  the 
pilgrims  needed  moonlight  to  travel  on  their  way  to 
the  great  yearly  Easter  festivities. 

The  date  of  Easter  may  vary  at  present  between 
March  22  and  .^pril  25,  i.  e.,  over  a  period  of  35  days. 
Numerous  disadvantages  result,  both  from  a  civil  and 
religious  point  of  view.  The  present  calendar  causes 
church  years  to  be  of  varying  length  in  those  churches 
which  base  their  year  from  Easter  to  Easter,  and  Easter 
often  comes  in  an  unseasonable  part  of  the  year.  There 
is  a  further  disadvantage  due  to  the  fact  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  Sundays  of  the  year  being  practically  fixed,  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  liturgy  of  certain  churces  which  cannot  take 
place  before  Easter,  when  Easter  is  early  have  to  be 
postponed.  Practically  all  Christian  churches  are  agreed 
that  the  fixed  Easter  would  be  desirable. 

The  shifting  Elaster  causes  confusion  in  schools  and 
universities  in  regulating  their  semesters.  The  chief 
disruption  occurs,  however,  in  connection  with  certain 
commercial  lines  of  business,  such  as  concerns  dealing 
in  textiles  and  articles  of  fashion,  since  Easter  has  long 
Ijeen  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  spring  fashions. 
If  Easter  is  early,  on  account  of  the  cool  weather  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
changes  in  dress  are  postponed  and  the  clothing  and 
ready-to-wear  industries  suffer  accordingly.  Early 
Easters  often  cut  down  the  volume  of  ^ster  retail 
trading  and  sometimes  bring  unemployment  in  the 
clothing,  ready-to-wear  and  shoe  industries.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  Easter  is  late,  the  textile  trade  in  spring 
wear  may  be  injured  because  summer  articles  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  once.  The  usual  Easter  vacations  cause 
increased  travel  and  the  changing  date  of  Easter  some¬ 
times  disturbs  the  transportation  industry. 

The  effect  of  the  “wandering”  Easter  is  noticed 
much  more  in  South  and  Central  America  and  in 
Europe,  because  Easter  is  looked  upon  as  a  more 
important  date  in  the  calendar  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Progress  of  Movement  to  Reform  Calendar 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  remedy  the 
faults  of  the  calendar,  and  a  great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  movement  in  1922,  when  a  Committee  of  Er.'iuiry 
to  study  and  report  upon  the  question  was  appointed 
by  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  one  outstanding  man  who  has  been  most  active 
and  influential  in  the  study  of  calendar  reform  is 
Moses  B.  Cotsworth  of  England.  Since  1888  Mr.  Cots- 
worth  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of 
calendars.  In  1909  at  the  request  of  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  (the  originator  of  standard  time),  Mr.  Cots¬ 
worth  appeared  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
This  Society,  after  careful  investigation,  unanimously 
endorsed  the  Cotsworth  Proposal  for  Calendar  Re¬ 
form.  In  1914  a  meeting  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  called  to  meet  at  Belgium  to  consider 
plans  to  revise  the  calendar.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
various  nations  at  an  international  conference  which 
was  expected  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The  World 
War  caused  an  indefinite  postponement  of  this  meeting. 

The  Committee  of  Enquiry  appointed  by  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1922  consisted  of  a  member  of  the 
League,  chairman,  a  representative  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  representative  of  the  Greek,  Russian, 
and  other  Orthodox  Churches,  and  a  representative  of 
the  English  Church,  a  representative  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Astronomers,  and  a  representative  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Following 
is  an  extract  from  their  report  published  in  1926: 

“ . reforms  which  might  be  introduced 

into  the  Gregorian  calendar  would  inevitably 
effect  very  considerably  the  conditions  of 
economic  life  and  international  traffic  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  more  uniform  and  more  rational 
measurement  of  time . 


“The  Committee  has  received  a  considerable 
number  of  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  from  various  sources  in  numerous  coun¬ 
tries.  The  number  of  these  schemes  (185) 
shows  the  keen  interest  which  the  question  of 
calendar  reform  is  arousing  throughout  the 
world. 

“Generally  speaking  the  13-month 

system  would  seem  to  be  of  greater  utility 
from  the  point  of  view  of  statistics  and  com¬ 
merce,  if  the  month,  rather  than  the  quarter, 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  economic  life. 

“Enlightened  and  organized  opinion  in  each 
country  should  concentrate  upon  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  principles  involved.” 

Following  this  report  the  League  of  Nations  re¬ 
quested  the  nations  of  the  League  and  the  United 
States,  each  to  consider  the  calendar  question  and  to 
report  its  conclusions.  The  replies  to  this  request,  it 
is  believed,  will  enable  the  League  to  call  an  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  from  which  will  proceed  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  or  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the 
several  nations.  Upon  ratification  by  them  the  revised 
calendar  would  be  put  into  universal  effect  at  a  date 
determined  upon. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  United  States  has 
been  formed.  Among  its  members  are  included  Dr. 
G.  K.  Burgess,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Dr.  Max  O.  Lorenz, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  George  Eastman, 
President,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Chairman;  Haley 
Fiske,  President  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
David  Lawrence,  President,  Consolidated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman,  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs;  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

The  International  Fixed  Calendar 

Of  all  the  plans  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations’ 
Committee,  the  “International  Fixed  Calendar”  devised 
by  Moses  B.  Cotsworth  seems  to  be  the  one  outstand¬ 
ing  proposal  which  meets  the  needs  of  business  and 
other  interests  and  has  the  largest  number  of  supporters. 

This  calendar  consists  of  thirteen  standard  months 
of  28  days  each  or  four  full  weeks,  the  1st  always  on 
Sunday  and  the  28th  always  on  Saturday.  The  new 
month  will  be  inserted  between  June  and  July  as  at 
that  time  the  change  will  cause  the  least  confusion  with 
respect  to  the  seasons  and  make  for  the  least  average 
displacement  of  familiar  dates. 

The  365th  day  will  be  between  Saturday,  December 
28th  and  Sunday,  January  1st,  and  will  be  known  as 
“Year  Day”.  In  like  manner  in  Leap  Year  the  extra 
day  will  be  placed  between  Saturday,  June  28th  and 
Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  new  month  and  called 
“Leap  Day”. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  new  month  be  called  “Sol”. 

Advantages  of  New  Calendar 

This  calendar  overcomes  all  the  defects  obtaining 
under  the  present  calendar  and  has  the  following  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  present  calendar : 

All  months  would  be  equal,  having  exactly 
the  same  recurring  twenty-eight  week-days. 

The  day  of  the  week  would  always  indicate 
the  monthly  date,  and  conversely,  the  monthly 
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date  would  indicate  its  week-day  name. 

Both  day  and  date  could  be  recorded  on 
clock  and  watch  dials. 

The  complete  four  weeks  would  exactly 
quarter  all  months,  harmonizing  weekly  wages 
and  expenses  with  monthly  rent,  accounts, 
etc. 

Pay-days  would  recur  on  the  same  monthly 
date  which  would  facilitate  both  business  and 
home  life. 

Each  week-day  .would  recur  on  its  four 
fixed  monthly  dates,  thereby  making  more 
regular  the  weekly  and  monthly  work,  pay¬ 
ments,  production,  etc. 

All  periods  for  earning  and  spending  would 
be  either  equal  to  or  an  exact  multiple  of  each 
other. 

Holidays  and  other  permanent  monthly 
dates  would  always  occur  on  the  same  week¬ 
day. 

Every  month-end  would  coincide  with  the 
week-end.  Fractions  of  weeks  at  month-ends 
would  cease. 

The  month  of  exactly  four  weeks  would  ob¬ 
viate  many  of  the  adjustments  now  necessar\’ 
between  four  and  five  week  months.  All 
months  would  be  comparable  without  any  ad¬ 
justments  being  made  for  unequal  days  or 
unequal  number  of  weeks.  A  great  amount 
of  clerical  work  would  be  eliminated  in  the 
preparations  of  accounting  and  statistical  re¬ 
ports  in  government,  business,  scientific, 
health  and  home  affairs. 

The  reckoning  of  lapse  of  time  for  interest 
and  other  purposes  would  be  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  ;  e.  g.,  1st  month.  10th,  to  6th  month,  2()th  ; 
as  28  X  5  =  140,  plus  10,  would  be  150  days. 

All  holidays  would  be  placed  on  Monday 
with  advantage  both  for  industry  and  workers. 

Blaster  could  be  fixed,  which  would  be  of 
benefit  to  churches,  to  certain  industries,  and 
to  schools. 

As  there  would  be  thirteen  monthly  settle¬ 
ments  during  the  year  instead  of  twelve,  there 
would  be  a  faster  turnover  in  money:  the 
.same  volume  of  business  could  be  handled  with 


less  money,  resulting  in  considerable  saving. 

There  would  be  a  saving  of  money  in 
printing  of  calendars  and  of  time  in  referring 
to  calendars. 

The  Cotsworth  or  International  Fixed  Calendar  plan 
has  the  following  disadvantages : 

The  number  13  is  not  divisible  by  2,  3,  4, 
or  6. 

The  quarters  of  the  year  do  not  contain  a 
whole  number  of  months. 

There  would  be  13  monthly  closings,  re¬ 
ports  and  statements  instead  of  12,  with  one 
blank-day.  (Leap-year  2  blank  days.) 

The  introduction  of  a  year  of  13  months 
requires  a  change  in  established  customs. 

Comparisons  with  previous  years  would  be 
upset  during  the  first  year  under  the  new 
calendar. 

Commenting  on  these  disadvantages,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  divide  the  year  by  three  or 
six ;  thus  the  first  two  objections  resolve  into  the  one 
objection  that  the  end  of  quarters  and  half-years  do 
not  coincide  with  month  ends. 

Under  the  proposed  calendar,  the  quarters  and  half- 
years  would  end  with  the  week  on  April  7,  Sol  14, 
September  21,  December  28.  In  this  country  and  most 
other  countries,  the  number  of  quarterly  transactions 
is  relatively  very  small  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  monthly  transactions. 

There  would  be  additional  clerical  work  necessary 
in  preparing  thirteen  monthly  statements  instead  of 
twelve,  but  the  great  saving  due  to  the  elimination  of 
the  various  adjustments  now  necessary  on  account  of 
variable  months  would  more  than  offset  this  additional 
work.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  concerns  who 
use  a  13-period  year  for  their  accounting  records. 

Regarding  the  fourth  objection,  any  calendar  change 
would  involve  a  change  in  customs  and  a  change  would 
be  desirable  only  if  the  advantages  which  have  been 
enumerated  above  outweighed  the  disadvantages. 

The  prospects  are  that,  for  scientific,  educational, 
commercial,  religious,  and  social  reasons  the  logical  and 
affirmative  step  for  the  final  calendar  revision  will  be 
taken  by  the  end  of  the  year  1929,  and  that  in  1933 
it  will  be  in  use  throughout  the  civilized  world. 


Companies  Using  Thirteen  Month  Plan 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Lowes,  Inc. 

The  Fuller  Brush  Company  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company 
Hearst  Publications,  Inc. 


Some  Prominent  Endorsers  of  the  Plan 


Roger  W.  Babson 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University 

Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company 

National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants 

A.  F.  Gibson,  Statistician,  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 

The  New  York  Merchants  Association 

Haley  Fiske,  Pres.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Charles  E.  Mitchell,  Pres.  The  National  City  Bank 

Dr.  C.  F.  Marvin,  Chief,  U.  S.  A,  Weather  Bureau 


Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Associate  Editor,  New  York  Times 
Irenee  DuPont,  Vice  Chairman,  E.  I.  DuPont  de 
Nemours  &  Co. 

Frederic  M.  Ayres,  Pres.  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Samuel  H.  Halle,  Pres.  Halle  Bros. 

R.  C.  Hudson,  Pres.  O’Neill  &  Company 

D.  F.  Kelly,  Pres.  The  Fair 

J.  B.  Shea,  Pres.,  Joseph  Horne  Company 
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By  Fbed  Monks,  Delivery  Superintendent,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York 

,  Address  before  the  Metropolitan  Group  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association, 

\7th  Annual  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention,  New  York,  February,  1928 


IT  WAS  the  prerogative  and  custom  of  the  old  time 
business  head  to  say,  “Do  this  and  that”  and  he  both 
expected  and  received  implicit  obedience. 

This  method  of  management  was  successful  in  days 
gone  by,  because  organizations  were  smaller,  and  the 
head  of  the  business  being  its  absolute  owner  could 
maintain  a  personal  contact  with  all  of  the  concern’s 
affairs.  Today,  business  methods  have  changed  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
cern  to  ask  of  his  executive  intelligent  cooperation 
rather  than  blind  obedience.  Instead  of  issuing  direct 
and  emphatic  orders,  he  invites  them  to  his  office  to  sit 
down  and  talk  things  over. 

This  method  no  doubt,  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  each  department  head  is  a  specialist,  and  therefore, 
as  far  as  his  own  department  is  concerned,  he  should 
very  well  know  more  about  the  details  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  than  the  head  of  the  concern. 

It  is  customary  in  our  organization  to  discuss  with 
the  store  manager  in  his  office,  the  plans  which  have 
been  outlined  on  paper  for  the  improvement  of  the 
delivery  department.  Such  plans  must  of  necessity  in¬ 
volve  departments  other  than  the  delivery  department, 
and  hence  require  careful  study  and  analysis. 

Planning  Has  Its  Advantages — It  develops  orderly 
thinking  and  leads  to  orderly  operation.  It  also  gives 
one  an  opportunity  for  better  management  and  greater 
economy  of  time,  effort,  and  expense. 

Making  studies  in  connection  with  planning,  discloses 
new  opportunities  and  furnishes  much  more  inspiration 
than  merely  watching  for  something  to  turn  up.  Such 
watchfulness  may  be  of  greater  benefit  if  our  operation 
is  carefully  planned,  and  is  following  in  its  prearranged 
course. 

The  Building  of  the  Plan  is  essential,  so  also,  is  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  and  this  requires  close  attention  to 
every  detail — ^adapting  and  changing  the  plans  as  the 
need  arises.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  plans  are 
made  to  guide  and  not  to  govern. 

.Cooperative  Method — In  the  making  and  carrying 
out  of  a  plan,  it  is  always  imperative  that  the  coopera¬ 
tive  method  be  used,  particularly  when  it  involves  other 
departments.  The  heads  of  these  divisions  should  be 
consulted  on  the  feasability  and  advisability  of  the 
proposed  plans.  Probably  their  judgments  on  the  entire 
plan  may  be  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  frequently 
prevent  complications  that  might  cause  some  trouble.  It 
is  the  experience  of  many,  that  in  order  to  operate  as 
correctly  and  as  efficiently,  and  as  intelligently  as  one 
would  like,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  absolute  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  job,  both  past  and 
present. 

In  Making  Onr  Plan,  we  collected  all  the  material 
that  we  had  on  our  experience  of  last  Christmas;  such 


as  Adjustment  Department  reports.  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  experience,  and  our  own  trials  and  tribulations  ifa 
the  packing,  routing,  and  sheeting  of  packages. 

Preventing  Congestion — Upon  closely  analyzing  the 
complaint  report  for  the  operation  of  December,  1926, 
we,  in  the  early  fall  of  1927,  found  that  many  of  the 
complaints  were  due  to  the  congestion  at  some  of  our 
packing  stations.  This  we  determined  not  only  by  the 
actual  number  of  complaints  on  merchandise  passing 
through  these  stations  at  that  time,  but  from  the  nota¬ 
tions  we  had  made  during  the  operation  of  our  De¬ 
cember,  1926  business.  We  at  once  realized  that  we 
were  asking  our  wrappers  to  do  a  100%  job,  though 
we  were  not  supplying  them  with  the  proper  facilities 
to  achieve  the  desired  results.  Consequently,  we  de¬ 
signed  an  individual  wrapping  desk  for  our  overflow 
packing  station,  so  that  there  would  be  no  congestion  at 
any  time  at  these  desks. 

Served  Two  Purposes — ^We  found  that  the  lack  of 
confusion  had  a  great  bearing  on  cross  stubs,  and  on 
shortages,  resulting  in  less  overgoods,  and  in  increased 
production  per  individual.  E^ch  order  before  reaching 
these  desks,  would  be  examined  and  boxed  by  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  wrappers,  thus  minimizing  those  trans¬ 
actions  where  the  wrapper  has  the  order  laid  out  on 
the  desk  and  then  finds  the  order  to  be  incomplete  in 
some  detail.  Orders  of  this  nature  were  caught  before 
they  had  reached  the  wrapper  and  were  corrected  at  the 
time  by  specially  appoint^  clerks  with  Adjustment  De¬ 
partment  experience.  This  served  two  purposes — 1st, 
increased  the  efficiency  and  production  of  the  wrapper. 
2nd,  saved  complaints,  which  are  costly  in  rectifying. 

Errors  Due  to  Overtime  Work — We  discovered 
another  interesting  situation,  namely,  that  almost  all  of 
our  errors  were  due  to  overtime  work,  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Packing  Department  were  tired  mentally 
and  physically.  No  force  can  stand  such  tremendous 
pressure  for  a  prolonged  period  as  the  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  gives  us,  without  seriously  impairing  performance 
during  the  following  days,  both  from  a  standpoint  of 
production,  and  accuracy. 

Savings  Her  Week — We  therefore  analyzed  the  cost 
of  our  overtime  for  December  1926,  and  found  that 
the  cost  of  overtime  labor  per  hour  was  considerably 
higher  than  our  cost  per  hour  during  regular  working 
hours.  Therefore,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  addition¬ 
al  help  required  to  care  for  our  additional  number  of 
transactions,  we  found  that  in  one  week  we  had  been 
able  to  increase  our  regular  force  by  34  people  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1926,  and  still  effect  a 
general  saving  of  $591.00  for  that  week. 

Quick  Transfers — To  accomplish  this,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  steady  flow  of  packages  coming 
through  to  the  packers  so  as  to  utilize  the  time  of  the 
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extra  help.  To  get  this  steady  flow,  it  was  necessary 
to  sell  the  idea  and  obtain  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Floor  Superintendents  so  that  they  in  turn  could, 
through  their  section  men,  see  that  all  saleschecks  were 
promptly  made  out  at  time  of  sale,  and  merchandise 
immediately  handed  over  to  the  wrapping  and  packing 
divisions.  This  prevented,  to  a  great  extent,  a  con¬ 
gestion  usually  prevalent  during  lunch  hours  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  as  it  enabled  the  packers 
to  keep  up  with  their  work.  This  quick  transfer  of  the 
merchandise  enabled  us  to  correct  errors  as  they 
occurred  while  the  salespeople  were  still  in  their  de¬ 
partments,  and  practically  eliminated  the  problem  of 
endeavoring  to  rectify  mistakes  which  usually  show  up 
after  the  store  is  closed,  and  which  have  to  be  held  over 
until  the  next  day. 

The  One  Best  Way — The  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  a  wrapper  or  packer  does  the  work  assigned  to 
her  or  to  him,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  teaching 
and  supervision  given.  Therefore,  bearing  in  mind 
that  real  economy  is  affected  only  by  a  job  well  done 
and  one  which  does  not  have  to  be  done  over  again,  we 
thoroughly  analyzed  the  packing  and  wrapping  divisions 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  one  best  way  to  handle 
each  individual  job  in  each  of  the  various  divisions. 
Then,  we  taught  supervisors  of  the  various  groups  the 
methods  which  we  considered  the  best.  The  knowledge 
was  in  turn  given  to  the  packing  divisions  through  tiie 
medium  of  classes  presided  over  by  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  supervisors  of  these  divisions.  Many  of 
the  classes  were  attended  by  the  superintendent  of  deliv¬ 
ery  and  the  head  supervisors  of  the  packing  and  wrap¬ 
ping  divisions.  From  a  psychological  standpoint,  this 
was  extremely  important  because  it  created  in  the  minds 
of  the  various  groups  the  impression  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  his  assistants  are  vitally  interested  in,  and 
attach  considerable  importance  to  training.  In  other 
words,  the  movement  had  the  moral  support  of  the 
directors. 

Important  Questions — There  is  more  to  every  job 
than  is  usually  given  credit  for.  Let  us  think  for  a 
moment  of  all  that  constitutes  a  wrapper’s  job.  What 
is  a  wrapper’s  or  packer’s  responsibility?  Is  it  merely 
to  wrap  merchandise?  No. 

Detecting  Errors — A  packer  or  wrapper  in  our  organ¬ 
ization  is  responsible  for  detecting  fourteen  classifica¬ 
tions  of  errors.  Without  this  checking,  there  would  in 
all  probability,  be  many  dissatisfied  customers.  Each 
packer  or  wrapper,  in  addition  to  being  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  a  parcel  and  the  suitability  with  which 
the  merchandise  is  packed,  by  means  of  the  error  list 
must  check  a  lack  of  performance  by  others.  These  kinds 
of  errors  are  as  follows : 


and  its  bearing  upon  the  store’s  service  to  its  customers, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  make  our  cost  of  initial  train¬ 
ing  more  extensive  than  heretofore.  We  therefore 
started  to  build  up  our  Christmas  force  a  week  earlier 
than  usual.  The  results  more  than  justified  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  not  only  in  performance,  but  in  expenditure; 
because  due  to  this  we  had  a  trained  organization  with 
elasticity  to  expand  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  meet  our 
peak,  without  being  under  any  actual  pressure  at  any 
period. 

Location  of  Tracing  Division — To  maintain  a  De¬ 
livery  Department  with  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  true  picture  of  its  activities.  At 
times  our  weakness  is  found  in  what  we  thought  was 
our  strength,  because  it  is  natural  to  pay  less  attention 
to  a  section  that  seems  to  be  going  all  right,  and  so,  we 
are  very  apt  to  neglect  and  fail  to  notice  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  a  section  which  we  think  is  strong. 
How  shall  we  get  this  desired  information?  Shall  we 
just  be  on  the  look  out  for  it,  or  shall  we  take  advantage 
of  information  already  available?  The  first  method  is 
either  hit  or  miss,  and  a  decision  made  therefrom,  is 
one  merely  from  an  impression.  The  second  method 
shows  a  true  picture  if  we  will  only  take  advantage  of 
it.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  a  delivery  superinten¬ 
dent  to  work  in  harmony  with,  and  be  a  partner  to  the 
adjustment  managers,  as  anything  that  goes  wrong  in 
a  store  is  brought  to  light  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
transactions. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  coof>eration  in  the 
store,  we  arrange  to  have  our  delivery  adjustment,  or 
tracing  division,  located  next  to  our  delivery  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office.  Upon  a  ship-short,  off-route,  short 
goods,  wrong  goods,  package  poorly  wrapped,  break¬ 
ages.  complaint,  our  adjustment  division  attaches 
the  triplicate  salescheck  and  the  packer’s  stub  to  the 
complaint  and  it  is  immediately  referred  to  the  delivery 
superintendent  or  his  assistants  for  their  consideration. 

The  attention  of  the  person  who  made  the  error  is 
immediately  called  to  the  transaction.  In  this  way  not 
only  is  the  individual  fault  located  at  once,  but  at  times 
it  brings  to  our  attention  a  condition  that  the  packer 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  instructions,  or  that 
the  wrapping  paper,  cord,  or  box  might  not  have  suffic¬ 
ient  tensile  strength  to  withstand  the  handling  which  the 
package  must  necessarily  pass  through  before  reaching 
the  customer.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  condition  is  re¬ 
vealed  and  can  be  taken  care  of  before  any  material 
damage  has  occurred. 

Review  and  Analysis — When  a  general  recapitulation 
is  made  of  the  complaints,  the  delivery  and  adjustment 
managers  should  immediately  review  and  analyze  the 
part  of  the  report  which  in  any  way  pertains  to  the 
delivery  department. 


W riting  Illegibly  Over  Goods  on 

W  rong  Date  Shortage  on 

Wrong  Address  Wrong  Price  on 

Faulty  Mathematics  No  Price  on 

Check  Incomplete  Merchandise  Damaged 

Customer’s  signature  on  Merchandise  Mixed 

Section  Manager’s  signature  on  Sample  Cut 

Cost  of  Training — Recognizing  the  importance  of 
good  performance  on  the  part  of  wrappers  and  packers 


Providing  an  Interchangeable  Force — Organization 
has  more  to  do  with  the  successful  o|)eration  of  a  deliv¬ 
ery  department  than  any  other  one  factor.  The  person¬ 
nel  should  be  selected  on  their  adaptability  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  job  and  on  ability  to  know  other  delivery  de¬ 
partment  functions. 

Thus  an  interchangeable  force  will  prevent  at  all 
times,  a  predicament  where  any  one  position  cannot  l)e 
filled  at  once  by  a  member  of  the  organization,  already 
familiar  with  all  the  details. 
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Better  Packing 

"‘In  analysing  departments  where  operating  costs  arc  high,  cohere  cus¬ 
tomers'  complaints  are  above  the  average,  where  losses  through  breakage 
are  unusually  heavy,  where  the  delivery  problem  is  most  troublesome,  and 
zvhere  profits  are  absorbed  by  costs  behind  the  scenes,  the  question  of  Unit 
Packing  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  So  wide  is  the  range  of  economy 
covered  by  Unit  Packing,  that  to  many  a  business  it  is  a  godsend.” 
Herman  Neaderland,  Vice-President,  A.  E.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

By  A.  C,  Albee,  Associate  in  Research,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


During  the  past  year  this  subject,  particularly 
that  phase  of  it  generally  referred  to  as  “Unit 
Packing”,  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the 
convention  programs  of  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group,  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association.  It  has  commanded  the  at¬ 
tention  and  the  interest  of  store  owners  and  executives 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  result  that  today  in  a 
numl)er  of  stores  there  is  a  definite,  well  organized  plan 
to  stop  the  useless  waste  of  profits  caused  by  poor  pack¬ 
ing,  no  packing  and  the  wrong  kind  of  packing. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  interest  in  and  demand 
for  Unit  Packing?  Is  it  a  fad  or  fancy,  or  something 
of  definite  value  to  present  day  retailing?  What  do  we 
mean  by  the  term  “Unit  Packing”?  Is  it  better,  more 
suitable  ?  Does  it  give  added  safety  to  the  merchandise, 
reducing  loss  through  breakage?  Is  it  more  economical? 
What  merchandise  should  be  Unit  Packed?  !How 
should  it  be  packed?  What  is  the  cost  and  who  pays 
for  it?  How  should  a  store  proceed  to  develop  Unit 
Packing  to  the  greatest  possible  extent?  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  questions  being  asked  by  store  owners, 
buyers,  executives  and  manufacturers. 

Retail  merchants  are  interested  in  Unit  Packing 
(better  packing)  because  packing  costs  are  too  high ; 
there  is  too  much  breakage;  too  much  handling  and 
rehandling  of  merchandise;  too  much  repacking  that 
could  be  avoided;  too  many  losses  behind  the  scenes 
that  eat  into  profits,  cause  complaints  and  dissatisfied 
customers.  Packing  methods  of  the  past  do  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  retail  conditions  today. 

Anything  that  will  improve  these  conditions  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  expense,  should  be  of  tremendous 
interest  to  both  the  retailer  and  the  manufacturer. 
While  addressing  the  members  of  the  Traffic.  Receiving 
and  Marking  Group,  Mr.  Herman  Neaderland,  Vice- 
President  of  A.  E.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
made  this  interesting  statement. 

“In  analyzing  departments  where  operating  costs  are 
high,  where  customers’  complaints  are  al)ove  the 
average,  where  losses  through  breakage  are  unusually 
heavy,  where  the  delivery  problem  is  most  troublesome, 
and  where  profits  are  absorbed  by  costs  behind  the 
scenes,  the  question  of  Unit  Packing  stands  out  like 
a  sore  thumb.  So  wide  is  the  range  of  economy  cov¬ 
ered  by  Unit  Packing,  that  to  many  a  business  it  is 
a  godsend.” 

There  is  so  much  breakage  of  merchandise,  both  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 


cern  to  every  retail  merchant.  Breakage  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  the  movement  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  store 
not  only  causes  a  loss  of  profit  on  the  goods  but  the 
store  also  loses  money  in  other  ways — money  that  can¬ 
not  be  recovered  from  the  transportation  company.  If 
it  occurs  during  the  movement  from  the  store  to  its 
customers  it  not  only  results  in  dissatisfaction  and  possi¬ 
ble  loss  of  customer’s  good-will,  but  there  are  other 
direct  money  losses  too  well-known  to  recite  here. 
Good  packing  is  always  a  good  investment.  It  takes 
little  damage  or  breakage  to  cost  more  than  the  pack¬ 
ing  itself. 

Safety  of  Merchandise 

The  primary  purpose  of  good  packing  is  to  insure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  safe  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in 
good  condition.  If  the  goods  are  damaged  so  as  to  be 
worthless,  the  very  purpose  of  their  transportation  has 
been  defeated.  Therefore,  safety  of  the  merchandise 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  Any  package  that  fails 
to  provide  for  this  element  of  safety  is  unsuitable  and 
expensive  no  matter  how  low  in  cost  it  may  be.  By  a 
“good  package”  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  one  that 
costs  more  money.  I  mean  a  package  that  is  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  During  the  course  of  our  studies  in  retail 
stores,  we  examined  a  great  many  packages  incoming 
as  well  as  outgoing  and  we  are  convinced  there  is  a 
need  for  better  packing — better  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety  of  the  merchandise;  better  from  the  standpoint 
of  store  service  to  its  customers;  and  l)etter  from  the 
standpoint  of  store  expense,  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
merchandise  to  the  consumer. 

A  report  of  all  breakage  in  your  own  store  for  a  rep¬ 
resentative  period  will  soon  convince  you  it  is  like  a 
cancer  eating  into  your  profits,  and  an  unnecessary 
burden  of  expense  being  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
One  store  was  receiving  an  item  of  glassware  in  unit 
packages.  The  breakage  amounted  to  above  five  per¬ 
cent  which  in  dollars  and  cents  we  estimated  to  be  about 
$25.00  for  each  100  packages.  The  breakage  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  the  goods  were  packed  one  set  to  a  carton. 
It  was  due  to  failure  of  the  particular  type  of  package 
used  to  give  sufficient  protection  against  breakage. 
At  the  request  of  the  store  we  designed  a  new  carton 
and  interior  packing.  We  have  had  no  direct  report 
from  the  store  but  we  understand  the  new  package  has 
been  tested  in  actual  delivery  service,  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  and  has  been  adopted. 

In  another  store  we  found  that  about  sixty  percent 
of  the  number  of  medicine  cabinets  being  sent  out  were 
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damaged  before  final  delivery.  One  of  the  buyers  from 
another  store  told  us  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
discontinue  selling  several  items  because  of  the  amount 
of  breakage.  The  breakage  was  not  due  to  unusually 
rough  handling  on  the  part  of  the  delivery  department. 
The  items  were  very  fragile  and  required  a  type  of 
package  and  interior  packing  suitable  for  that  kind  of 
merchandise.  Recently  while  walking  through  a  de¬ 
partment  store  I  noticed  ten  small  folding  tables 
marked  to  be  sold  “as  is”  on  account  of  damage.  The 
selling  price  was  fifty  percent  of  the  regular  price.  The 
total  markdown  taken  on  those  ten  tables  was  enough 
to  provide  unit  packages  for  two  hundred  of  them. 
With  this  protection  stock  damage  would  not  have 
occurred. 

Are  you  receiving  a  lot  of  chinaware  and  glassware 
packed  in  straw?  Then  you  are  probably  having  a  lot 
of  breakage.  One  store  visited  had  something  like  two 
hundred  sets  of  dishes  in  its  stock  room  with  one  or 
more  pieces  broken.  The  stock  man  told  me  of  an  in¬ 
stance  of  five  pieces  of  a  set  being  broken  and  to  get 
five  more  of  the  same  kind  he  had  to  open  five  sets  of 
dishes.  In  each  one  opened,  one  or  more  of  the  five 
pieces  he  wanted  were  broken. 

Isn’t  this  sort  of  thing  serious  and  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  store  owners?  Not  only  did  that  store  suffer 
considerable  loss  in  breakage  but  each  one  of  the  sets 
had  to  be  unpacked,  examined  and  repacked  before 
being  sent  out  to  the  customers. 

What  was  the  reason  for  so  much  breakage  ? 

Have  you  ever  examined  a  set  of  dishes  packed  in 
straw,  after  it  was  received  in  your  store?  If  so,  you 
know  that  when  straw  is  dry  it  is  brittle,  it  becomes 
flattened  and  furnishes  little  cushioning.  The  friction 
of  the  dishes  breaks  it  up  into  small  pieces,  much  of  it 
reduced  to  powdered  form  and  when  the  package  is 
handled  it  is  shaken  out  from  between  the  dishes  leaving 
little  if  any  protection.  When  the  goods  were  packed  the 
carton  or  barrel  was  probably  completely  filled  with 
straw  and  merchandise  but  when  it  reached  destination 
you  probably  found  room  for  more  packing  material. 

Obviously  this  is  not  good  packing.  Those  who  handle 
glassware  and  chinaware  know  these  things.  Most 
stores  will  salvage  and  re-use  excelsior  but  few  of 
them  will  re-use  straw,  because  they  know  that  the  pro¬ 
tective  qualities  of  this  type  of  packing  material  soon 
disappear.  Knowing  this,  it  seems  strange  they  do 
not  insist  upon  manufacturers  discontinuing  the  use 
of  it  for  such  merchandise. 

We  have  also  observed  many  instances  of  this  kind 
of  merchandise  being  packed  in  corrugated  cartons  with 
corrugated  interior  packing,  with  a  large  percentage  of 
breakage,  not  because  corrugated  would  not  give  suffic¬ 
ient  protection  but  because  of  improperly  designed  in¬ 
terior  packing.  We  have  packed  a  number  of  sets  of 
dishes,  fragile  articles  of  glassware  and  other  fragile 
articles  with  only  corrugated  interior  packing.  In  each 
case  we  have  asked  that  they  be  tested  out  in  actual 
delivery  service.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  had  any 
report  of  their  failure  to  stand  the  test. 

Recently  another  store  received  a  large  shipment  of 
magazine  racks.  I  do  not  know  how  many  were  broken 
but  I  counted  seventy-five  of  the  lot  broken  which  had 
been  opened.  Other  stores  have  had  similar  experiences. 


The  reason  for  such  breakage  was  improper  packing. 
Is  it  not  more  logical  to  pack  this  merchandise  so  that 
it  will  carry  to  its  destination  without  damage?  Cer¬ 
tainly  so  much  breakage  is  a  matter  of  concern.  The 
only  answer  lies  in  better  packing — packing  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  If  we  can  develop  the  type  of  packing  and 
interior  packing  which  will  carry  the  goods  safely,  and 
have  the  manufacturer  pack  that  merchandise  in  selling 
units,  we  will  have  accomplished  two  things  worth 
while.  First,  reduce  loss  through  breakage  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  second,  relieve  the  store  of  the  expense  of 
repacking  it.  This  is  possible. 

Unit  Packing  is  not  a  fad  or  fancy.  It  represents  a 
definite  contribution  to  present  day  retailing  and  has 
taken  its  place  in  our  every  day  business  life.  It  is  not 
a  cure  for  all  packing  ills  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  means  toward  a  reduction  of  breakage  and  soil- 
age  in  transit,  stock  rooms  and  delivery  service;  im¬ 
provement  in  store  service  to  its  customers ;  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  packing  expense. 

Unit  Packing  Defined 

Unit  Packing  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “Prepack¬ 
ing”  and  also  as  “Factory”  packing.  As  used  here,  the 
term  means  the  packing  of  merchandise  in  selling  units 
by  the  manufacturer  so  that  it  may  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer  without  repacking  by  the  retail  store.  The 
right  kind  of  unit  packing  means  something  more  than 
merely  packing  the  goods  in  selling  units.  It  means 
lacking  that  is  suitable  for  each  item  packed — packing 
that  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer,  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  his  customers ;  insure  safety  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  against  breakage  during  transportation  to  the  store 
and  while  in  store  delivery  service;  and  eliminate  re¬ 
handling  and  repacking  as  far  as  that  may  be  possible. 

Advantages  of  Unit  Packing 

Unit  Packing  has  many  advantages  over  the  old  meth¬ 
od  of  bulk  packing  for  incoming  merchandise.  Some  of 
the  most  important  are  as  follows: 

Reduction  of  packing  costs  to  the  store,  even  though 
it  assumes  the  entire  cost  of  such  packing. 

Reduction  of  markdowns  due  to  damage  caused  by 
scratching,  denting,  chipping,  soiling,  etc.  This  is  borne 
out  by  statements  from  a  number  of  stores  having  their 
goods  put  up  in  unit  packages. 

Fewer  complaints  of  damage  in  the  delivery  of  goods 
so  packed,  and  consequently  lower  adjustment  losses. 

Goods  reach  the  customer. fresh  and  clean.  Customers 
appreciate  this. 

They  can  be  more  easily  stocked  and  handled  by  the 
store.  If  sold  from  sample  and  the  order  filled  from 
reserve  stock,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  the  de¬ 
livery  ticket  and  the  goods  are  ready  for  delivery. 

This  is  a  decided  advantage  and  economy  during  busy 
seasons  and  special  sales. 

Stocks  of  many  commodities  can  be  kept  in  the 
warehouse  and  orders  filled  from  that  point,  releasing 
valuable  space  in  the  store  for  other  purposes. 

Sales  are  stimulated.  In  case  of  “take  with’’  pur¬ 
chases,  the  customer  does  not  have  to  wait  until  the 
goods  can  be  packed. 

Unquestionably  Unit  Packing  is  better,  more  suitable 
for  many  commodities.  The  kind  of  packing  we  are 
discussing  here  is  better  than  bulk  packing  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety,  for  the  reason  that  it  is,  or  should 
be,  especially  designed  for  the  particular  commodity 
{jacked  in  it.  When  we  design  and  recommend  a  certain 
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kind  of  container  and  interior  packing  for  an  article, 
careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  fragility  of  the 
article,  its  value,  the  way  in  which  it  will  be  handled  in 
transit  and  store  delivery  service,  its  serviceability  and 
other  service  conditions.  We  add  strength  and  protection 
where  it  is  most  needed  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
service  it  is  to  p)erform.  From  the  standpoint  of  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  just  as  superior  to  the  average  package  as  a 
tailor  made  suit  is  superior  to  the  custom  made  suit. 

In  considering  whether  Unit  Packing  is  more  econ¬ 
omical  than  bulk  packing  we  should  compare  the  cost  of 
unit  packing  (the  only  cost)  with  the  total  cost  of  bulk 
packing  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  Obviously,  to  compare  that  cost 
with  the  cost  of  store  packing  only  would  be  unfair. 

For  instance,  let  us  assume  that  the  manufacturer 
ships  card  tables  packed  six  in  a  crate  at  a  cost  of  sixty 
cents  for  crating.  This  crate  is  removed  at  the  store 
and  destroyed.  Assume  also  that  it  costs  the  store  ten 
cents  for  packing  each  of  those  tables  separately  for 
retail  delivery  or  another  60  cents  for  the  six.  If  it 
costs  fifteen  cents  each  for  unit  packing,  that  is  fifty 
p)ercent  more  than  the  cost  of  store  packing  but  twenty- 
five  percent  less  than  the  total  cost  when  shipped  in 
bulk  and  repacked  separately  by  the  store. 

We  have  found  a  great  many  instances  where  the 
cost  of  Unit  Packing  is  less  than  the  cost  of  store  pack¬ 
ing  and,  spjeaking  generally,  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  Unit  Packing  will  justify  itself  on  the  basis  of  a 
lower  packing  cost  in  addition  to  all  the  other  ad¬ 
vantages. 

What  Merchandise  Should  Be  Unit  Packed 

What  merchandise  should  be  unit  packed  depends 
upxjn  many  conditions.  Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to 
say  what  commodities  should  not  be  unit  packed. 
Broadly  speaking,  if  the  unit  of  sale  can  be  determined 
in  advance  and  the  article  or  articles  can  be  sold  from 
sample  and  the  order  filled  from  stock  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  package,  it  should  be  unit  packed  provided  they 
do  not  have  to  be  individually  displayed  because  of  de¬ 
sign,  color,  size  or  imp)erfection,  or  require  some  kind 
of  finishing  or  p)olishing.  There  are  hundreds  of  articles 
of  glassware,  chinaware,  housefurnishings,  toys,  spxjrt- 
ing  goods,  luggage,  children’s  furniture,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  that  should  be  unit  packed.  For  many  of  these 
items  experienced  packers  are  required  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  suitable  material  for  packing  them  the  way  they 
should  be  packed  is  not  available  for  the  packer  in  the 
store  because  of  the  cost  when  purchased  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  If  packed  by  the  manufacturer  who  produces 
an  article  in  large  quantities  the  packing  cost  would 
naturally  be  much  lower.  With  a  properly  designed 
package  and  interior  packing  it  is  often  possible  to  use 
less  experienced  help  because  the  experience  is  in  the 
designing  of  the  package.  Usually  it  requires  little  ex¬ 
perience  to  set  them  up  and  place  the  goods  in  them 
properly. 

In  connection  with  our  field  work  we  have  designed 
about  one  hundred  packages  for  demonstration  purposes 
and  service  tests.  There  are  some  commodities  for 
which  we  have  to  design  an  individual  package  in  each 
store  visited  because  each  store  is  experiencing  trouble 
on  account  of  breakage.  Those  designed  in  one  store 


cannot  be  used  in  another  store  unless  the  articles  in 
both  stores  are  exactly  the  same  in  size,  fragility  and 
require  no  greater  protection  for  delivery  in  one  store 
than  they  do  in  the  other. 

If  you  desire  a  list  of  the  commodities  now  being 
received  by  member  stores  in  unit  packages  you  may 
secure  it  upwn  request  to  the  New  York  office.  This  list 
contains  some  350  items.  One  store  visited  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  over  300  items  unit  packed.  In  another  store 
we  were  told  they  were  delivering  at  that  time  about 
10,000  packages  a  week  from  their  warehouse,  each  of 
them  unit  packed  by  the  manufacturer.  You  can  imagine 
what  an  advantage  it  must  have  been  to  that  store  to 
have  that  number  of  articles  packed  and  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  immediately. 

What  Is  the  Cost  of  Unit  Packing 

Obviously,  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  cost  of 
Unit  Packing  in  any  general  way  with  the  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  the  same  merchandise  in  the  store  for  the  reason 
that  such  costs  for  store  packing  would  vary  greatly 
for  many  reasons.  The  cost  of  cartons  for  Unit  Pack¬ 
ing  would  also  vary  according  to  the  quantity  pur¬ 
chased  at  one  time,  the  quality  of  the  carton,  its  size, 
etc.,  and  other  factors  which  influence  prices. 

Who  Pays  For  Unit  Packing 

In  some  instances  this  cost  is  borne  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  In  others  it  is  borne  by  the  store  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  borne  jointly  by  the  manufacturer  and  the 
store.  Whether  this  cost  is  borne  by  the  store  or  the 
vendor  is  a  matter  for  arrangement  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase.  Whether  one  or  the  other  pays  it,  the  cost 
must  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  and  any  economy  which  may  be  effected  by 
Unit  Packing  must  effect  either  the  store’s  profit  or  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  This  would  be  influenced 
also  by  the  quantity  of  merchandise  purchased  by  the 
store.  If  it  purchased  an  article  in  large  quantities  it 
is  possible  the  manufacturer  might  absorb  that  cost 
when  he  would  not  do  so  if  only  a  much  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  was  purchased.  Generally,  Unit  Packing  is  better 
and  more  economical  for  the  store  even  though  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  entire  cost.  In  the  case  of  chinaware  and 
glassware,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  charge  the  pur¬ 
chaser  for  packing  whether  it  is  packed  in  bulk  or  in¬ 
dividually. 

Other  articles  on  this  subject  nill  appear  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  from  time  to  thne. 


Merchant  Adventuresses 

“Among  the  purposes  of  traveling  is  to  return  home, 
and  among  the  enlightenments  that  dawn  on  one  who 
has  returned  home  after  an  extended  trip  abroad  laden 
with  gifts  is  often  a  bitter  awakening.  For  the  shop>s 
of  America  are  the  shops  of  the  world,  and  there’s 
scarcely  a  new  thing  made  in  a  foreign  land  that  hasn’t 
been  found  by  the  foreign  buyers  of  our  shops,  imported 
and  put  on  sale  even  before  the  traveler  returns  home. 
The  lazy  traveler  might  buy  all  his  gifts  before  he 
goes,  thereby  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  bringing 
them  back  and  trembling  before  the  gruelling  inspection 
of  our  customs.’’ — Richardson  Wright,  Editor,  House 
and  Garden. 
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Decreasing  Alteration  Costs 

Why  Retail  Stores  Should 
Test  For  Size  and  Fit 

By  James  L.  Fri,  Manager,  Merchandise  Managers'  Group 
Including  a  Valuable  Outline  by  Charlotte  W.  Abbott,  Bureau  of  Standards,  William  Filcne's  Sons  Company 


IN  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  apparel 
industry  manufacturers  had  to  resort  to  trial  and 
error  and  correct  their  scales  of  measurements  from 
time  to  time  as  complaints  came  in  from  their  custo¬ 
mers.  From  recent  laboratory  tests  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  same  approach  to  the  problem  of  size 
and  fit  is  still  very  practical  and  that  it  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  materially  reducing  alteration  costs. 

Some  time  ago  the  heads  of  the  alteration  departments 
of  the  stores  belonging  to  the  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corporation  were  asked  to  submit  data  showing 
the  types  of  alterations  most  common  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  Without  knowledge  of  each  other’s  experiences 
the  different  alteration  heads  presented  data  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  types  of  alterations  were  practically 
the  same  in  all  of  the  nineteen  stores.  These  defects 
coincided  exactly  with  the  verbal  statements  of  the  dress 
buyers  and  the  facts  disclosed  by  a  questionnaire  on  the 
subject.  A  large  percentage  of  these  defects  fall  under 
the  following  headings: 

1.  Shoulders  are  too  long 

2.  Upper  arm  muscles  too  small 

3.  Most  dresses  too  long  waisted 

4.  Hips  too  scant 

5.  Armseye  too  deep 

6.  Sleeves  too  short  from  shoulder  to  elbow 

7.  No  allowance  for  flesh  across  back  of 
shoulders 

It  is  definitely  known  that  all  women  prefer  a  nar¬ 
row  shoulder  regardless  of  what  size  they  may  be. 
Therefore,  when  the  shoulder  is  narrowed,  the  arm 
muscle  which  is  too  small  to  begin  with  becomes  still 
tighter  and  causes  too  short  a  line  from  shoulder  to 
elbow.  This  frequently  necessitates  the  inserting  of 
gussets  in  sleeves. 

These  defects  are  more  jironounced  in  highly  styled 
and  better  grade  dresses.  One  of  the  stores  reported 
that  as  high  as  85  per  cent  of  all  of  the  better  grade 
dresses  had  to  be  altered.  The  common  figure  seems 
to  be  about  60  per  cent  of  the  better  dresses  sold. 

Now  if  the  causes  for  alterations  do  concentrate  on 
a  few  defects  in  the  construction  of  a  garment — if  75 
per  cent  of  all  alterations  are  in  the  sleeve  and  shoulder 
as  one  group  of  stores  has  demonstrated — isn’t  the  logi¬ 
cal  approach  to  the  problem  of  decreasing  alteration 
costs  that  of  systematically  bringing  these  defects  to 
the  attention  of  the  manufacturer  and  then  measuring 
the  improvements?  Although  there  are  minor  points 
of  disagreement  between  the  retailer  and  the  manu- 
factiu’er,  on  the  whole  their  interests  are  one  and  the 


same — to  produce  and  distribute  garments  which  will 
l)e  satisfactory  to  the  customer.  Alteration  costs  are 
a  burden  on  all  factors  from  the  jiroducer  right  down 
to  the  customer. 

Fit  and  Size  Separate  Problems 

The  alterations  which  are  necessitated  by  the  above 
defects  are  questions  of  fit  rather  than  of  size.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  there  is  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  specifications  of  size  in  women’s  dresses  and  that 
for  some  manufacturers  size  34  is  as  large  or  larger 
than  size  36  for  others.  This  is  a  problem  that  can 
and  no  doubt  will  l)e  corrected.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  a  maximum  and  minimum  size  specification 
can  be  adopted  by  the  apparel  industry  so  that  there 
will  be  more  uniformity  in  the  actual  size  of  a  dress. 

The  problem  of  correct  sizes  is  of  vital  interest  to  all 
concerned,  and  at  the  present  time  definite  action  is 
l)eing  taken  to  bring  about  some  corrective  measures. 
It  is  generally  realized,  however,  that  sizes  in  women’s 
garments  cannot  be  standardized  or  defined  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  the  yard  stick  or  the  quart  measure. 
The  apparel  industry  may  agree  upon  minimum  meas¬ 
urements  for  the  various  sizes — which  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  procedure — ^but  it  would  still  have  the  question 
of  fit  which  is  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
high  alteration  costs  in  women’s  apparel.  Posture,  an 
important  factor  in  correct  fitting,  cannot  be  so  easily 
specified  by  linear  measurements.  Many  manufacturers 
have  not  corrected  their  forms  to  provide  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  imst  ten  years  woman’s  posture  and  propor¬ 
tions  have  changed  considerably.  She  is  either  un¬ 
corseted  or  corseted  differently  than  in  the  past.  She 
now  takes  jart  in  all  active  sports,  drives  automobiles, 
etc.  This  has  developed  her  muscles,  particularly  the 
upjjer  arm  muscles  and  hips. 

Testing  For  Fit  and  Size 

Some  of  the  more  progressive  stores  throughout  the 
country  have  adopted  a  very  rational  policy  of  accepting 
no  garments  which  do  not  fit  a  form  which  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment  most  accurately  represents  the  cus¬ 
tomers  to  whom  they  are  catering.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  policy  they  have  purchased  forms  in  a  complete 
size  scale,  placed  them  in  their  receiving  departments 
and  require  that  garments  which  do  not  fit  these  forms 
be  rejected.  Sample  tests  are  made,  that  is,  one  or  more 
garments  of  each  size  of  a  style  are  tried  on  the  forms. 
One  house  rejected  more  than  five  thousand  garments 
in  one  year  as  a  result  of  this  inspection  for  fit.  An¬ 
other  store  estimated  a  saving  of  $100,000  on  an  ex- 
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penditure  of  $10,000  in  checking  upon  fit  when  gar-  a  considerable  portion  of  these  alteration  charges,  but 
ments  were  received.  few  stores  attempt  to  collect  enough  from  the  customer 

As  a  result  of  this  insi)ection  ix)licy  these  stores  are  to  pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  making  alterations.  And 
bringing  into  stock  only  garments  that  are  made  ac-  aside  from  the  direct  cost,  there  is  the  more  intangible 
cording  to  tbe  form  which  they  have  selected  as  most  but  no  less  important  element  of  good-will,  which  plays 
representative  of  their  customers.  Although  this  policy,  a  large  part  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
if  generally  adopted  by  stores,  may  work  a  temporary  If  stores — representative  stores  located  in  all  sections 
hardship  on  some  manufacturers,  nevertheless  it  is  ed-  of  the  country — have  forms  which  will  fit  the  custo- 
ucational  and  corrective,  and  ultimately  will  tend  to  de-  mer,  wouldn’t  the  general  adoption  of  these  forms  by 
crease  alterations.  Why  should  a  store  accept  merchan-  the  apparel  manufacturers  greatly  improve  conditions? 
(Use  which  experience  has  shown  will  need  alteration.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  all  manufacturers 
esi)ecially  when  a  simple  test  in  the  receiving  room  will  will  make  dresses  to  fit  these  forms  and  will  try  their 
disclose  the  defects?  merchandi.se  on  the  forms  l)efore  it  is  shipped  out 

The  more  progressive  manufacturers  will  seize  this  there  would  be  fewer  dresses  rejected  and  alteration 
op|M)rtunity  to  keep  informed  regarding  the  reasons  why  costs  would  be  decreased.  Investigation  discloses  the 
their  garments  do  not  fit  and  will  make  the  necessary  fact  that  the  forms  that  are  used  by  many  manufacturers 
adjustments.  Certainly  the  retail  store  is  in  the  better  and  contractors  date  back  several  years,  which  causes 
position  to  accumulate  information  on  adjustments  many  of  the  difficulties.  If  retailers  in  general  will  adopt 
which  have  to  l)e  made.  Their  record  of  alterations  the  policy  which  has  been  found  successful  by  a  small 
gives  just  the  information  which  if  passed  on  to  the  group  of  stores,  if  they  will  test  garments  and  will 
manufacturer  will  correct  the  major  defects  in  the  con-  consistently  reject  those  not  made  according  to  the 
struction  of  his  merchandise.  forms  which  f)est  fit  their  customers,  the  whole  apparel 

This  in  no  sense  can  be  considered  an  interference  industry  will  be  improved  and  everyone  will  l)enefit 
on  the  part  of  the  retailer.  It  is  in  fact  a  real  construe-  thereby.  The  question  now  is  “Who  will  designate  the 
tive  help,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  apparel  correct  form”?  If  the  dresses  which  fit  the  forms  used 
manufacturer  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  study  the  by  a  representative  group  of  stores  also  fit  their  custo- 
alteration  record  if  the  data  which  are  collected  are  mers,  these  are  the  forms  which  should  be  used, 
representative  of  the  general  experiences  of  retail  The  following  statement  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
stores.  way  that  the  size  and  fit  problem  is  lieing  successfully 

No  dependable  data  are  available  regarding  the  actual  handled  in  a  store  that  has  l)een  a  pioneer  in  decreasing 
costs  of  alterations.  It  is  generally  acknowledged,  how-  alteration  costs  and  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  well 
ever,  that  the  costs  are  high.  The  customer  is  bearing  fitting  dresses. 


The  Fit  of  Womens  Better  Dresses 

By  Charlotte  W.  Abbott,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Style,  Value,  Price  and  Delivery — if  you  hurry  delivery 
too  much  or  cut  the  prices  too  low,  the  chances  are  that 
you  may  get  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  in  your  pound, 
and  the  shortage  is  obvious  to  the  customer  although 
she  may  not  know  the  reason. 

A  Standard  Is  Needed 

Women’s  ready-to-wear  needs  a  standard,  not  to 
make  all  manufacturers’  garments  uniform,  but  to  make 
them  consistent.  One  is  successful  in  designing  for  the 
sp)orts  type,  another  for  the  miss  who  chooses  the  softer, 
more  feminine  lines,  one  for  the  ultra  .smart  woman 
who  insists  on  a  “trig”  fit,  and  another  for  the  active 
woman  who  wants  a  garment  that  allows  more  freedom. 
But  each  manufacturer’s  model  size  16  or  36  should 
balance  on  the  16  or  36  form  of  1928,  and  all  other 
sizes  should  show  consistent  grading,  so  that  when  each 
size  is  tried  on  a  form,  the  44  fits  as  well  and  is  as  well 
proportioned  as  the  36. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  Filene’s  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  worked,  using  as  their  standard  a  complete  set  of 
forms  in  all  sizes  and  for  different  types  of  figures.  We 
believe  that  these  forms  give  correct  posture,  and  that 
posture  is  the  most  important  factor  in  fitting.  A  front 
and  a  back  and  a  pair  of  sleeves  do  not  make  a  satis- 
(Continued  on  page  513) 


When  you  have  carefully  written  your  orders  in  sizes 
and  colors  needed  for  your  stock,  why  do  markdowns 
show  an  accumulation  of  small  sizes?  Why  are  there 
so  many  adjustments  for  material  straining  in  the  back 
or  in  the  sleeve?  Why  so  many  returns  from  customers? 
In  advertised  events  with  large  quantities  of  ‘sale’ 
dresses  why  does  it  take  so  long  for  a  salesperson  to 
fit  a  customer?  Why  are  there  so  many  alterations? 

You  test  the  material  to  verify  your  claim  that  it  is 
“All  Wool”  or  “Pure  Silk”  and  shop  your  competitors 
to  be  sure  that  the  customer  does  not  find  your  prices 
wrong  (if  she  shops  around).  She  probably  is  not 
greatly  concerned  as  to  whether  the  garment  is  97  i)er 
cent  or  99  per  cent  wool,  and  if  she  is  comfortably  fitted 
and  well  sold  she  may  not  shop  around;  but  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  immediately  evident  to  her  when  a  garment 
which  is  supposed  to  be  her  size  is  too  small,  or  perhaps 
it  is  large  enough  but  tbe  sleeves  are  very  uncomfortable. 
A  dress  which  seems  right  standing  in  front  of  the  store 
mirror,  proves,  when  she  tries  it  on  at  home,  to  have  no 
allowance  made  for  sitting  down,  or  using  her  arms. 

You  get  about  what  you  pay  for,  but  not  always  what 
you  think  you  have  bought.  The  style  is  the  same  and 
the  apparent  value;  the  50c  or  $1.00  off  comes  out  of 
yardage  or  labor  or  both.  In  women’s  ready-to-wear 
there  are  not  always  sixteen  ounces  to  the  px)und  in 
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The  Buuer’s  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


The  Retail  Method  of  Inventory 

How  It  Helps  Turn  Volume  Into  Profit 

By  John  B.  Guernsey,  Gk^neral  Sales  Manager,  Hale  Brothers  Stores,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  outline  briefly  the  complete  operation  of 
a  department  and  explain  the  factors  which  influence  the  net  profit  figure, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  the  operation  of  the  retail  method  of  accounting. 


The  success  or  failure  of  a  buyer  is  judged  largely 
by  the  net  profits  which  his  department  realizes. 
All  other  factors,  such  as  sales  volume,  markup, 
markdowns,  inventory  shortages,  expenses,  turnover, 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  everyone  in  the  department 
and  expert  knowledge  of  merchandise  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer  are  reflected  in  these  net  profits.  For  this 
reason  the  buyer  should  know  as  much  about  the  planned 
figures  and  actual  performance  of  the  department  as 
the  general  manager  or  merchandise  manager  know 
when  the  two  go  into  conference.  Otherwise  the  buyer 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  clever  buyer  makes  it  his  or  her  business  to  find 
out  what  the  head  of  the  store  is  using  as  a  standard 
of  a  department’s  performance.  The  head  of  the  house 
is  constantly  judging  each  buyer.  Sometimes  it  is  on 
hunch  or  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  on  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  department 
and  a  few  significant  figures  which  measure  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  department  is  operated. 

What  are  these  mysterious  figures,  and  what  makes 
them  seem  good  or  bad  ?  This  is  what  the  buyer  should 
know,  so  that  he  will  have  in  mind  constantly  the  causes 
which  influence  them. 

Whenever  anyone  mentions  accounting  or  figures 
most  buyers  have  a  touch  of  stage  fright.  But  to  make 
a  net  profit  for  the  department  it  is  necessary  to  know  a 
little  about  figures  and  the  factors  which  make  the  oper¬ 
ation  successful.  Retail  accounting  is  surprisingly 
simple  and  logical,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  any 
buyer  to  “budget”  or  plan  ahead  and  then  watch  the 
performance  in  comparison  with  the  plans. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  outline  briefly  the 
complete  operation  of  a  department  and  explain  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  influence  the  net  profit  figure,  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  operation  of  the  retail  method  of  ac¬ 
counting. 

How  The  Retail  Method  Operates 

Under  present  competitive  conditions  it  is  essential 
that  a  buyer  have  figures  to  show  currently  the  profit 
or  loss  on  his  operations  without  resorting  to  a  physical 


inventory.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  advisable  that  a 
current  book  inventory  be  kept  of  the  goods  on  hand  so 
that  the  buyer  may  know  how  much  to  buy.  This  is  just 
what  the  retail  method  of  inventory  accomplishes.  Un¬ 
der  this  system  the  buyer  knows  currently  the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand,  purchase  markup  to  date,  sales,  mark- 
downs,  gross  margin,  etc.  He  does  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  know  whether  he  has 
maintained  sufficient  markup  to  cover  his  expenses  and 
to  give  him  a  net  profit. 

The  retail  method  of  inventory  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  cost  value  of  merchandise  on  hand 
at  any  time  should  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the 
retail  value  as  the  original  cost  bore  to  the  original 
retail  value.  That  is,  the  purchase  markup  obtained 
when  the  goods  were  put  in  stock  may  be  applied  to  the 
retail  inventory  at  any  time  to  reduce  it  to  cost  value. 

The  retail  method  accounts  for  both  the  cost  and  the 
retail  or  marked  price  of  merchandise  and  does  it  de- 
partmentally.  For  example,  when  an  invoice  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Dainty  Doll  Company  for  200  No.  46 
dolls  at  65  cents  less  5  per  cent,  on  which  express 
charges  are  $2.50  and  the  retail  price  $1.00  each,  the 
retail  method  records  that  invoice  as  follows : 


From 

Whom 

Invoice 

Trans¬ 

Landed 

Retail 

Per 

Cent 

Cash 

Dis¬ 

Dainty 

Cost 

portation 

Cost 

Price 

Markup 

count 

Doll 

130.00 

2.50 

132.50 

200.00 

33.75 

6.50 

To  this  are  added  daily  all  other  invoices  charged  to 
the  toy  department,  as  fast  as  the  merchandise  arrives. 
On  this  particular  invoice  the  markup  is  33.75  per  cent; 
others  may  be  more  or  less.  It  makes  no  difference  as 
far  as  the  retail  method  is  concerned. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  the  “landed  cost”  column  is 
totaled  and  the  retail  column  is  totaled  and  a  new  mark¬ 
up  percentage  is  arrived  at,  which  represents  the  pur¬ 
chase  efficiency  of  the  week.  Both  figures  are  added  to 
their  respective  totals  for  the  year  to  date,  thereby 
giving  the  total  for  the  year  of  purchases  plus  opening 
inventory  at  cost  and  at  retail.  The  difference  in  dollars 
between  the  two  totals  is  the  markup  in  dollars  which 
is  divided  by  the  total  of  the  retail  column,  giving  the 
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per  cent  of  such  markup.  That  per  cent  figure  is  known 
as  the  cumulative  markup.  It  is  the  basis  of  converting 
retail  or  sales  figures  into  their  cost  equivalent.  The 
complete  operation  of  the  retail  method  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows : 

For  each  department,  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  a 
period  is  entered  at  both  cost  and  retail  figures.  Pur¬ 
chases  are  then  accumulated  at  cost  and  also  at  retail, 
so  that  there  are  available  total  cost  and  total  retail 
figures  for  all  merchandise  handled  during  the  period. 
The  difference  between  the  total  cost  and  retail  figures 
is  the  amount  of  markup  which,  divided  by  the  total  re¬ 
tail  figure,  gives  the  purchase  markup  as  a  percentage. 

From  the  total  retail  figure  is  subtracted  net  sales 
plus  markdowns  less  markdown  cancellations;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  the  book  figure  for  the  retail  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  should  be  in  stock.  At  any  time  this 
retail  figure  can  be  reduced  to  cost  by  simply  multiply¬ 
ing  it  by  the  complement  of  the  percentage  of  purchase 
markup  (100  minus  the  markup). 

The  retail  method  is  based  upon  one  assumption  and 
only  one.  That  is,  the  sales  in  any  week  or  other  ac¬ 
counting  period  are  representative  of  the  average  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  department,  so  that  the  relationship 
between  the  retail  value  of  the  merchandise  sold  and  the 
cost  equivalent  thereof  is  the  average  relationship.  This 
is  measured  by  the  cumulative  markup  described  above. 

The  following  simple  computation  will  explain  con¬ 
cretely  the  way  the  retail  method  of  inventory  operates : 


Per  Cent 

Inventory  at  beginning  of 

Cost 

Retail 

Markup 

period  . 

Purchases — net 

$5,400 

$8,900 

Total  for  period  . . . . 
Transportation  charges  . . . 
Additional  markups  . 

7,400 

600 

12,300 

100 

Deductions : 

Sales — net  .  $6,400 
Markdowns .  .  .  500 
Total  . 

Retail  Book  Inventory  . . . 

$13,400 

$21,300 

6,900 

$14,400 

37.09 

The  purchase  markup  (cumulative  to  date)  is  37.09  per 
cent.  The  cost  value  of  the  inventory  on  hand  therefore 
will  be  62.91  per  cent  ( 100  minus  37.09)  of  $14,400,  or 
$9,059.04.  Knowing  the  cost  of  merchandise  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  purchase  at  cost 
and  the  closing  inventory  at  cost,  the  gross  margin  may 
be  determined  at  any  time  without  resorting  to  a  physical 
inventory.  It  may  readily  be  seen,  however,  that  physi¬ 
cal  inventory  must  be  taken  periodically  in  order  to 
check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  book  inventory  figure 
and  to  make  adjustments  for  inventory  shortages. 

Many  stores  using  the  cost  method  attempt  to  cost 
every  sale,  deducting  the  cost  from  the  stock  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  inventory  in  the  in¬ 
terim  between  physical  inventories.  This  is  an  expensive 
and  inaccurate  job,  requiring  the  deciphering  of  code. 
It  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  use  of  a  cash  register. 
Each  price  tag  must  bear  not  only  the  selling  price,  but 


also  a  cost  mark,  either  so  complicated  as  to  be  open 
to  error  in  copying  or  so  simple  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
customers  and  salespeople.  The  modern  method  of 
determining  the  cost  of  sales  eliminates  all  of  that. 
In  addition  to  giving  a  simple  method  of  reducing  the 
retail  inventory  to  cost  value,  the  retail  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  makes  available  valuable  information  for  cur¬ 
rent  merchandising  purposes.  It  gives  inventory  at  the 
end  of  each  week,  by  departments;  cost  equivalent  of 
each  month’s  sales,  so  that  an  accurate  operating  profit 
and  loss  report  may  be  had  each  month;  turnover 
figures  currently;  control  of  purchases  currently;  and 
the*  extent  of  stock  shortages  and  some  help  in  locating 
causes.  It  also  gives  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  physical 
inventories  and  makes  unnecessary  the  old  bugaboo  of  a 
store-wide  inventory  taken  under  pressure.  It  tends  to 
lower  transportation  charges,  increases  cash  discounts 
and  reduces  the  cost  of  marking  goods. 

How  Retail  Inventory  is  Reduced  to  Cost 

Referring  to  the  example  given  above,  if  twenty  dolls 
are  sold  (sales,  $20),  the  cost  equivalent  is  easily  de¬ 
termined  by  deducting  the  markup  from  the  selling 
price.  Deducting  the  markup  of  33.75  per  cent  from  the 
selling  price  (100  per  cent)  gives  66.25  per  cent  as  the 
cost  equivalent.  In  other  words,  for  each  dollar  of  sales 
it  requires  66.25  cents  to  replace  the  merchandise. 
Hence,  for  $20  of  sales,  the  cost  equivalent  is  twenty 
times  66.25  cents,  or  $13.25. 

When  the  facts  are  as  easily  obtained  as  this,  the 
retail  method  seems  very  simple.  Actually,  it  is  simple, 
even  when  the  sales  are  expressed  in  thousands  and 
the  merchandise  cannot  be  identified  as  dolls  or  any 
other  definite  goods,  except  the  average  run  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  department.  The  only  precaution  to  remember 
is  that  in  computing  the  cost  equivalent  the  percentage 
to  be  used  is  the  cumulative  markup  of  the  department, 
as  defined  in  one  of  the  earlier  paragraphs  (deduct  the 
percentage  of  cumulative  markup  from  100  per  cent 
and  multiply  by  dollars  of  sales). 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  retail  figures  only.  If 
there  is  added  to  opening  inventory  the  retail  value  of 
each  purchase  as  fast  as  merchandise  arrives,  and 
nothing  is  removed  from  stock,  it  is  evident  that  the 
total  of  the  retail  column  at  any  time  would  correspond 
exactly  with  the  physical  inventory  taken  at  retail.  If 
merchandise  marked  to  sell  at  $1000  is  taken  away  and 
$1000  is  deducted  from  the  retail  column  also,  the  new 
balance  also  corresponds  to  the  new  inventory  and  so 
continues  as  long  as  additions  and  deductions  on  the 
books  reflect  the  true  facts.  This  occurs  whether  the 
deductions  from  the  retail  value  on  the  shelves  come 
about  through  transfers  or  sales  or  destruction  or 
markdowns  or  theft.  A  markdown  is  the  taking  away 
of  retail  value  without  taking  away  the  merchandise 
itself.  Transfers,  sales,  known  destruction  and  mark- 
downs  can  be  measured  accurately  and  properly  re¬ 
corded  in  the  stock  records  as  deductions  from  the 
retail  column. 

Stock  shortages,  which  are  never  revealed  under  the 
old  cost  method,  show  up  under  the  retail  method  as 
differences  between  what  the  retail  column  in  the  stock 
record  says  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  and  what  a 
physical  inventory  taken  at  the  marked  retail  prices  re- 
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veals.  Stock  shortages  are  partly  theft  and  partly 
failure  to  record  properly  all  of  the  transactions  affect¬ 
ing  the  stock.  If  excessive,  they  point  to  a  leak  which 
a  little  extra  watching  will  detect. 

The  Effect  of  Markdowns 

Reductions  or  markdowns  are  another  question.  If  a 
dress  is  bought  at  $10  to  sell  at  $15,  and  it  doesn’t  sell 
at  $15,  then  it  isn’t  worth  the  $10  cost  which  was  paid 
for  it.  As  soon  as  that  is  realized — as  soon  as  any  asset 
is  found  to  be  actually  worth  less  than  the  figure  at 
which  it  is  carried  on  the  books — it  should  be  reduced 
to  its  true  value  and  the  loss  charged  off. 

Suppose  a  buyer  goes  to  market  and  buys  100  dresses 
at  $10  each  which  he  is  sure  will  sell  at  $15.  After 
they  are  in  the  house  on  sale,  the  buyer  for  the  store 
across  the  street  goes  in  the  market  and  because  of  a 
change  in  the  market  buys  150  similar  dresses  at  $6, 
marks  them  to  sell  at  $9,  and  sells  them.  What  is  there 
to  do?  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do — reduce  the 
dresses  to  $9.  So  a  markdown  is  taken  of  $6  per  dress, 
or  $600  at  retail.  The  effect  on  the  figures  is  exactly  the 
same  as  if  40  dresses  at  $15  each  were  taken  out  of 
stock — $600  of  retail  value  must  be  charged  off. 

But  the  buyer  knows  that  if  he  actually  lost  the  40 
dresses  he  would  not  lose  $600,  but  only  the  cost  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $600,  which  in  this  case  (assuming  a  33  1/3  per 
cent  markup)  would  be  $400.  The  same  proportionate 
loss  occurs  when  a  markdown  is  taken.  So,  when  the 
100  dresses  are  reduced  from  $15  each  to  $9  each, 
$600  is  lost  at  retail,  but  only  $400  at  cost.  Six  hundred 
dollars  is  deducted  from  the  retail  column  and  the  cost 
equivalent  from  the  cost  column,  charging  the  cost  to 
“Cost  of  Sales’’.  Thus  by  taking  a  markdown  of  $600, 
the  $400  is  automatically  deducted  from  the  cost,  leav¬ 
ing  the  dresses  valued  on  the  books  at  $1000  less  $400, 
or  $600,  which  is  exactly  what  the  other  store’s  buyer 
was  able  to  buy  them  for  in  the  market. 

The  retail  method,  therefore,  actually  operates  to 
keep  stock  valued  on  the  books  at  its  market  or  re¬ 
placement  value,  and  not  at  its  cost.  That  is  why  good 
accountants  are  now  advocating  that  the  “cost”  column 
be  known  as  the  “C.  O.  M.”  column,  which  means  in 
the  language  of  the  income  tax  regulations,  “cost  or 
market,  whichever  is  lower”. 

The  best  evidence  of  overvaluation  is  that  the  custo¬ 
mer  will  not  buy  at  the  price.  The  best  measure  of  the 
overvaluation  is  the  amount  of  markdown  required 
to  move  the  goods.  As  soon  as  a  buyer  finds  it  necessary 
to  take  a  markdown  he  knows  that  he  has  merchandise 
in  stock  which  is  worth  less  than  was  paid  for  it.  The 
conservative  and  common-sense  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
ihe  loss  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered. 

Departmental  Records 

In  using  the  retail  method,  each  department  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  separately.  The  end  to  be  attained  in  the 
accounting  is  to  establish  the  profit  factors  concerning 
the  department  currently,  so  that  a  true  picture  of  the 
operating  results  can  be  seen  monthly  and  even  weekly. 
Profit  factors  desired  are : 

Sales  (gross,  returns  and  net) 

Stock  on  hand,  at  retail 


Cumulative  markup  (relation  of  retail  to 
replacement  cost) 

Markdowns,  at  retail 
Cash  discounts  (per  cent  to  cost  purchases 
and  to  sales) 

Alteration  or  w’orkroom  ex^iense  (net  of 
charges  to  customers) 

The  remaining  profit  factor,  of  course,  is  operating 
expense,  but  that  comes  from  the  expense  accounting 
process  rather  than  from  the  stock  accounting  process. 
It  must  be  known  in  order  to  take  the  next  step  in 
planning  the  department. 


How  to  Set  Required  Markup 


What  markup  should  a  given  department  carr^'  ? 
What  it  should  carry  and  what  it  can  carry  may  not 
agree,  because  the  retail  price  is  influenced  by  competi¬ 
tion.  The  maximum  markup  is  limited  to  the  difference 
between  what  other  stores  of  equal  class  sell  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  and  at  what  price  you  can  buy  it. 

The  average  initial  (known  as  “cumulative”)  mark¬ 
up  required  for  a  department  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  following: 

Cost  equivalent  of  subsequent  markdowns 
Workroom  (net  loss) 

(Operating  expenses 

Profit  desired  (before  considering  cash  dis¬ 
count) 


This  may  be  clearer  if  it  is  expressed  in  figures,  as¬ 
suming  for  illustration  a  department  containing  the 
following  factors; 


Workroom  (net  after  charges  to  cus¬ 
tomers)  .  1.00% 

Cash  discounts  (6  per  cent  of  the 

cost  purchases)  .  4.22 

Operating  expenses .  30.00 

Markdowns,  at  retail,  in  per  cent  to  sales  10.00 
Desired  net  profit,  in  per  cent  to  sales  .  2.82 


Initial  markup  is  that  proportion  of  the  retail  or  sell¬ 
ing  price  which  is  added  to  cost  to  take  care  of  subse¬ 
quent  reductions,  expenses  and  profit.  If  a  purchase 
costing  $64  is  retailed  at  $100,  then  $36  of  the  retail 
price  is  the  proportion  added  to  cost  to  take  care  of 
those  factors  and  36  per  cent  is  the  initial  markup. 
Cumulative  markup  is  simply  the  accumulation  of 
the  markup  on  a  large  number  of  purchases,  averaged 
for  the  i)eriod. 

If  the  alxjve  factors  existed  in  a  department  the 
initial  markup  required  could  be  computed  as  follows: 

Cost  equivalent  of  subsequent  mark- 


downs  .  6.4% 

Workroom  (net  loss)  . .  1.00 

Operating  Expenses  .  30.00 

Profit  desired  before  considering  cash 
discount 

Net  profit  desired . 2.82 

Less  cash  discount . 4.22 


(minus)  1.40 


Total  . 36.00% 
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Reciuired  initial  markup,  therefore,  is  shown  to  be 
.17.4  less  1.4  per  cent,  or  a  net  of  36  per  cent.  The 
fact  that  a  36  per  cent  initial  markup  is  required  does 
not  mean  that  each  separate  purchase  must  carry  36 
l>er  cent,  but  that,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
throughout  the  year,  there  must  he  enough  purchases 
over  36  jter  cent  to  offset  those  which  are  marked  at 
less  than  that  amount.  The  cumulative  j>ercentage  must 
l)e  kept  at  36  per  cent.  The  required  percentage  may  be 
entirely  different  for  some  other  department  with  differ¬ 
ent  factors.  It  can  be  computed  in  every  case  from  the 
known  facts. 

Responsibility  of  Buyer 

The  success  of  the  retail  method  of  inventory  depends 
to  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  buyer’s  understanding 
oi  its  operation  and  his  cooperation  in  seeing  that  the 
records  are  accurately  kept.  For  example,  if  the  buyer 
does  not  keep  his  retail  prices  adjusted  to  market  con¬ 
ditions  by  taking  markdowns  when  he  should,  certainly 
the  net  profit  figure  will  not  reflect  the  true  conditions. 

paper  profit  will  be  made  one  period  which  will  have 
to  lie  absorbed  at  some  succeeding  jieriod  when  the  goods 
are  actually  written  down. 

Another  ven,'  important  factor  in  the  operation  of  the 
retail  method  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  buyer  re¬ 
tails  his  merchandise  when  it  is  first  placed  in  stock. 
The  accuracy  of  the  net  profit  figure  depends  very  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  purchase  markup  percentage 
as  indicated  by  the  illustration  given  on  lage  501. 
If  the  retail  method,  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages, 
is  carefully  studied  its  operation  will  appear  very  simple. 
Its  proper  installation  includes  not  only  the  introduction 
of  the  system  in  the  store  and  department  but  the  care¬ 
ful  education  of  those  who  are  to  use  it. 

Formerly  the  average  buyer  was  a  jxK)r  manijnilator 
of  stocks  and  very  often  failed  to  bring  alx)ut  the 
])roiier  ratio  l)etween  stocks,  sales  and  profits.  The 
merchandise  man  was  first  called  into  l)eing  to  assist 
the  buyer  in  the  balancing  of  his  investment.  .\s  the 
buyer  and  merchandise  manager  continued  to  work 
together,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  best  relation¬ 
ship  was  that  in  which  the  buyer  merchandised  his  de¬ 
partment  himself  and  the  merchandise  manager  served 
more  as  a  counsellor.  This  is  the  ideal  relationship  that 
stores  are  aiming  at  at  the  present  time.  Buyers  are 
finding  that  there  is  no  mystery  to  goo<l  merchandis¬ 
ing  :  that  price  lining,  control  of  slow  selling  stock  and 
the  maintenance  of  profitable  rates  of  stock  turn  are 
all  problems  falling  well  within  their  duties  as  depart¬ 
ment  managers. 

Every  buyer  should  be  on  speaking  terms  with  a 
few  simple  figures  about  the  department  and  watch  them 
weekly  and  monthly.  Usually  the  mere  knowledge  of 
how  these  figures  show  up  will  lead  to  correction  of 
unfavorable  conditions  and  further  development  of 
favorable  factors.  Sometimes,  however,  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  will  not  bring  results.  It  is  then  that  the 
management  steps  in  to  help,  and  if  a  buyer  is  well 
informed  regarding  the  significant  figures  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  shows  that  he  or  she  has  tried  various  methods 
to  bring  the  department  into  line.  *that  buyer  will  find 
a  management  sympathetic  instead  of  critical. 


Business  Cobwebs 

Rcvinved  by  Suzanxe  Ashley  Brett 

“How  to  Solve  Typical  Business  Problems",  by  William 
R.  Basset,  Published  by  The  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

The  author  reaches  his  conclusions  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  hy  telling  not  only  the  retailer  but  the  manufacturer 
that  sweeping  away  business  cobwebs  is  the  first  step  to 
take  in  the  solution  of  various  problems,  business  l)eing 
full  of  cobwebs  in  the  form  of  inherited  and  traditional 
trade  customs  which  are  uneconomical  and  which  never 
served  any  useful  purpose.  He  defines  cobwebs  as 
antiquatetl  methods  of  producing  or  selling,  retained 
either  through  inertia  or  ignorance,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  cheaper  and  lietter  methods  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  He  criticizes  the  majority  of  business  men 
who  look  upon  these  dusty  impediments  to  profit  as 
sacred  simply  liecause  they  are  a  part  of  business  tra¬ 
dition.  “If  a  business  method  is  old  it  is  probably 
obsolete.  If  it  has  l)een  too  long  undisturlied  it  would 
more  than  likely  lienefit  by  Ijeing  .shaken  up.” 

Mr.  Basset  also  takes  a  fling  at  the  traditional  method 
of  cutting  wages  a  subject  of  vital  importance  at  the 
present  time.  On  this  policy  of  wage  reduction  he  says 
certain  business  men  “do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
by  reducing  wages  they  reduce  buying  power  and  so 
eliminate  both  their  immediate  and  their  future  dollar 
of  income.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  chief 
source  of  income  for  most  businesses  is  the  wages 
and  salaries  spent  by  the  workers.  Without  wages  they 
cannot  buy.  The  higher  the  wages,  the  more  they  can 
buy.  Elementary,  yes,  but  overlooked  by  many  who 
think  of  business  as  ‘my  business’,  and  fail  to  realize 
that  ‘my  business’,  is  only  a  part  of  a  complicated 
structure.  Even  when  labor  costs  are  too  high,  the 
cure  is  seldom  in  cutting  wages.” 

Following  his  diagnosis  of  present  business  Mr. 
Basset  makes  a  clear  distinction.  For  the  “service” 
of  the  manufacturer  who  buys  heavily  on  a  rising 
marke  on  speculation,  no  intelligent  consumer  is  willing 
to  pay.  “Business”,  says  Mr.  Basset,  “is  service  and 
he  who  serves  best  profits  most.  The  safe  profit  being 
the  one  which  is  a  fair  charge  for  performing  a  ser¬ 
vice”.  The  speculation  of  the  manufacturer  he  believes 
to  be  nefarious  and  should  be  eliminated.  Speculation 
is  no  part  of  a  manufacturer’s  activity.  factory 
and  a  ticker  do  not  go  well  together.  The  combination 
is  about  as  unsafe  as  moonshine  hootch  and  a  gim.” 

This  opening  chapter  is  an  intelligent  and  disturbing 
analysis  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  market.  The  follow¬ 
ing  chapters  cover  briefly  and  much  to  the  point  the 
present  day  striving  for  increasing  volume;  quantity 
discounts  in  relation  to  cost  of  selling;  sound  labor 
policy,  the  sensible  credit  policy,  and  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  the  right  choice  of  a  clean  cut  policy  and  the 
ability  to  determine  definitely  betw’een  mass  production 
and  the  special  job. 

Retailers  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  chapi¬ 
ter  “Fewer  Varieties  Mean  Lower  Costs”. 

Controllers  will  find  his  outline  of  a  proper  cost 
system  of  special  value.  Retailers  will  do  well  to  read 
Mr.  Basset’s  definition  of  service.  Much  of  it  practiced 
today  he  calls  a  form  of  suicide  which  seems  to  be 
generally  popular  in  business  circles. 
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Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 

An  Association  Owned  Laboratory  for  Testing  of  Textiles  and  Furs 
and  Conducting  Information  Research  for  the  Retail  Merchant 


The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  is  a  commercial 
laboratory  owned  and  operated  by  national  organi¬ 
zations.  It  was  established  in  June,  1928  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Better 
Fabrics  League  of  America  primarily  to  serve  retail 
merchants  and  manufacturers  offering  textile  and  fur 
products  to  the  retail  store. 

The  charge  for  testing  service  is  based  on  actual  cost 
of  furnishing  specific  information  desired  by  the  firm 
submitting  the  merchandise.  As  a  rule  the  tests  are 
classified  in  four  forms  of  report  for  every  article 
accepted,  the  client  specifying  with  his  order  what  form 
of  report  is  required. 

The  laboratory  is  modernly  equipped  for  complete 
testing  of  all  textile  materials  and  products.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary-  testing  instruments  and  fixtures,  the 
laboratory  contains  necessary  machinery  for  testing 
textiles  and  furs  according  to  actual  practices  of  dry- 
cleaning  and  laundering  in  commercial  plants. 

Testing  specifications  and  steps  of  procedure  for  all 
items  accepted  include  tests  for  laundering  and  dry- 
cleaning.  It  is  contended  that  merchandise  completely 
analyzed  for  ultimate  consumption  should  include  tests 
for  cleaning  or  laundering — depending  on  the  uses  to 
which  the  article  will  be  subjected  by  the  consumer. 


The  staff  of  chemists  and  analysts  were  selected 
according  to  their  theoretical  qualifications  combined 
with  practical  experience  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  textile  industry.  The  laboratory  is  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  A.  L.  Brassell,  formerly  assistant  manager  of 
the  textile  laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Testing  Company. 
Information  Research  and  Specifications  For  Textile 
Merchandise  Are  Practical  Functions 

In  addition  to  commercial  testing  and  analysis  of 
merchandise,  retail  stores  are  being  assisted  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  specifications  for  buying  the  different  articles 
of  staple  textiles  in  order  that  buyers  may  have  definite 
standards  to  be  guided  by  when  placing  orders  with 
manufacturers.  In  the  cases  of  large  stores  or  group 
buying  organizations,  the  specifications  prepared  for 
them  are  kept  on  file  in  the  laboratory  and  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  submitted  for  test  the  standard  specifications 
on  that  article  are  referred  to  and  a  comparison  made 
in  the  report.  This  feature  of  testing  service  is  destined 
to  place  a  tangible  value  upon  laboratory  reports  to 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers  of  retail  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Information  research  in  the  definition  of  types  of 
merchandise  is  a  service  of  particular  value  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  Better  Business  Bureaus. 


This  view  of  the  laboratory  shotvs  several  pieces  of  ntKhanical  testing  equipment.  The  tub-shaped  machine 
with  lid  raised  is  the  new  lattndry-ometer  of  20  capacity  for  drycleaning  and  laundering  tests.  Other 
fixtures  are  standard  equipment  in  modem  laboratories. 
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A  part  of  the  physical  test¬ 
ing  equipment  is  assembled 
in  this  view  of  analysts 
engaged  in  the  analysis  of 
fabric  construction.  The 
hood-shaped  machine  tests 
colored  fabrics  for  fastness 
to  light.  Electric  hosiery 
drying  forms  are  shown  in 
use. 


Representatives  of  These  Organizations  WiU  Comprise  Board  of  Directors 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  Trade  associations  and  National  organizations  which  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  will  include  if  all  of  them  respond  to  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  enterprise  in  the  public  service. 

American  Association  of  Textile  Chemists  &  Colorists 
American  Home  Economics  Association  Laundryowners  National  Association 

Better  Fabrics  League  of  America  National  Association  of  Dyers  &  Cleaners 

Fur  Retailers  of  America  National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers 

Garment  Retailers  of  America  National  Better  Business  Bureau 

General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Rug  Cleaners  Institute  of  America  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 


The  machines  in  this  view 
are  required  in  testing  mer¬ 
chandise  for  laundering 
and  cleaning.  The  shirt 
presses  being  operated  are 
used  in  ironing  cotton 
{shrinkahle)  fabrics  in 
order  to  reproduce  actual 
results  of  the  power  laun¬ 
dry.  The  steam  and  press 
bcMurd  in  foreground  is 
standard  equipment  in  all 
drycleaning  plants. 
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Standard  Tests  Are  Classified  Aceording  to  Speeifie 
Requirements  of  Clients 

Below  are  representative  classifications  of  information  given  in  reports  for  most  of  the  merchandise 
submitted  by  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  prices  are  established  on  a  cost  basis  of  service  without 
overhead  charges.  Firms  requiring  series  of  tests  or  service  different  than  commercial  testing  are  charged 
only  for  the  time  of  the  chemist  and  materials  consumed. 


Woolen  and  Worsted  Fabrics 

Test  No.  1 
Complete  Analysis 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Complete  Analysis  includes :  thread  count  of  warp  and 
filling ;  ply  of  warp  and  filling  yarns ;  weight  of  fabric ; 
tensile  strength  of  fabric ;  grade  of  wool ;  color  fastness 
of  dyed  material  to  light,  perspiration,  wet  and  dry- 
cleaning;  shrinkage  of  fabric  in  cleaning  and  pressing 

$10.00 


strand  or  thread  silk  used;  sizes  of  yarns  throughout; 
comment  relating  to  workmanship,  launderability,  color 
fastness,  and  wearability  . $15.00 

Test  No.  2 
Texture  Analysis 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Texture  Analysis  includes:  type  of  hosiery;  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  stocking;  gauge  (reported  as  number  of 
needles);  finished  count  of  wales  and  courses;  strand 
or  thread  silk  used  .  . $5.(»0 


Test  No.  2 
Individual  Tests 

Weave  of  woolen  or  worsted  fabric . $6.00 

Points  of  detailed  information  determined  by  individual 
tests  as  requested  by  client,  each . $3.00 

Test  No.  3 

Consumer  Serviceability  Tests 
(Report  valuable  to  Advertising  Dept.) 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Consumer  Serviceability  Test  includes:  tensile  strength 
of  fabric;  fastness  of  dyed  material  to  light,  perspira¬ 
tion,  wet  and  dry-cleaning ;  shrinkage  of  fabric  in  clean¬ 
ing  and  pressing  . $3.00 

Note:  Requirement  for  analysis  or  test  is  one-quarter 
yard  length,  selvage  to  selvage,  of  fabric  submitted. 

*  *  * 

Hosiery 

Test  No.  1 
Complete  Analysis 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Complete  Analysis  includes :  type  of  hosiery ;  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  stocking;  gauge  (reported  as  number  of 
needles)  ;  drop  of  needles  in  narrowing  of  full-fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery;  finished  count  of  wales  and  courses; 


Test  No.  3 
Fiber  Analysis 

•Analysis  of  hosiery  to  determine  percentage  of  each 
fiber  present  . $5.00 

Test  No.  4 

Consumer  Serviceability  Test 
(Report  valuable  to  Advertising  Dept.) 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Consumer  Serviceability  T est  includes :  type  of  hosiery ; 
measurements  of  stocking ;  color  fastness  to  perspiration 
and  laundering;  comment  relating  to  workmanship, 
launderability,  and  wearability  . $3.00 

Note:  Requirement  for  analysis  or  test  is  1  pair  of 
hosiery. 

* 

Shirting  Fabrics  and  Shirts 

Test  No.  1 
Complete  Analysis 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Complete  Analysis  includes:  type  and  weave  of  fabric; 
thread  count  of  warp  and  filling;  size  of  warp  and  filling 
yarns;  ply  and  twist  of  yarns;  fiber  composition  of 
finished  fabric ;  length  of  staple  of  cotton  fiber ;  weight 
of  finished  fabric;  tensile  strength  of  fabric;  compari¬ 
son  of  actual  measurements  and  marked  size  of  shirt; 
percentage  of  finishing  materials  in  fabric;  percentage 
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of  metallic  weighting  in  silk  fabric;  color  fastness  of 
dyed  material  to  light,  perspiration,  and  laundering; 
shrinkage  of  fabric  upon  laundering  once  and  upon 
laundering  repeatedly . $15.00 

Test  No.  2 

Shrinkage  and  Serviceability  Test 
(Report  valuable  to  Advertising  Dept.) 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Shrinkage  and  Serviceability  Test  includes:  type  and 
weave  of  fabric;  fiber  composition  of  finished  fabric; 
tensile  strength  of  fabric ;  comparison  of  actual  measure¬ 
ments  and  marked  size  of  shirt ;  color  fastness  of  dyed 
material  to  light,  perspiration,  and  laundering;  shrink¬ 
age  of  fabric  upon  laundering  once  and  upon  laundering 
repeatedly . $3.00 

Note:  Requirement  for  analysis  or  test  is  one  shirt 
or  one-quarter  yard  length,  selvage  to  selvage,  of 
shirting  fabric. 

*  *  * 

Silk  Fabrics 

Test  No.  1 
Complete  Analysis 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Complete  Analysis  includes:  type  and  weave  of  fabric; 
thread  count  of  warp  and  filling;  ply  and  twist  of 
yarns;  denier  sizes  of  warp  and  filling  yams;  probable 
reed  used  in  manufacturing  fabric ;  percentage  of  water 
soluble  matter;  percentage  of  metallic  weighting;  color 
fastness  of  dyed  material  to  light,  perspiration,  dry- 
cleaning,  and  laundering  or  wet  cleaning;  shrinkage  of 
fabric  in  cleaning  and  pressing . $13.00 

Test  No.  2 
Construction  Analysis 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Construction  Analysis  includes:  tj-pe  and  weave  of 
fabric;  probable  reed  used  in  manufacturing  fabric; 
thread  count  of  warp  and  filling ;  ply  of  warp  and  filling 
yarns  . $5.00 

Test  No.  3 
Individual  Tests 

Points  of  detailed  information  determined  by  individual 
tests  as  requested  by  client,  each . $3.00 

Test  No.  4 

Consumer  Serviceability  Test 
(Report  valuable  to  Advertising  Dept.) 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Consumer  Serviceability  Test  includes:  type  of  fabric; 


color  fastness  to  light,  perspiration,  dry-cleaning  and 
wet  cleaning  or  laundering ;  shrinkage  of  fabric  in  clean¬ 
ing  and  pressing;  appearance  of  fabric  after  cleaning 
or  laundering . $3.00 

Note:  Requirement  for  analysis  or  test  is  one-quar¬ 
ter  yard  length,  selvage  to  selvage,  of  the  fabric  sub¬ 
mitted. 

*  *  * 

Cotton  Fabrics 

Test  No.  1 
Complete  Analysis 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Complete  Analysis  includes:  type  and  weave  of  fabric; 
thread  count  of  warp  and  filling ;  size  of  warp  and  filling 
yarns ;  ply  and  twist  of  yams ;  tensile  strength  of  fabric ; 
weight  of  finished  fabric;  percentage  of  finishing  ma¬ 
terials  in  fabric ;  color  fastness  of  dyed  material  to  light, 
perspiration,  and  laundering;  shrinkage  of  fabric  upon 
laundering  . $10.00 

Test  No.  2 
Individual  Tests 

Points  of  detailed  information  determined  by  individ¬ 
ual  tests  as  required  by  client,  each . $3.00 

Test  No.  3 

Consumer  Serviceability  T est 
(Report  \’aluable  to  Advertising  Dept.) 

Detailed  information  determined  and  reported  in  the 
Consumer  Serviceability  Test  includes:  type  and  weave 
of  fabric;  tensile  strength  of  fabric;  color  fastness  of 
dyed  material  to  light,  perspiration,  and  laundering; 
shrinkage  of  fabric  in  laundering . $3.00 

Note:  Requirement  for  analysis  or  test  is  one-quar¬ 
ter  yard  length,  selvage  to  selvage,  of  the  fabric  sub¬ 
mitted. 

*  *  « 

Customers’  Adjustments 

{Chemical  Analysis  of  Textile  Merchandise) 

A  number  of  stores  send  textile  merchandise  returned 
by  customers  to  this  laboratory  for  analysis  and  de¬ 
termination  of  the  cause  of  damage  or  complaints  by 
the  consumer.  A  flat  charge  of  $3  each  is  made  for  any 
item  of  textile  merchandise  or  furs,  the  report  going 
to  the  store  on  the  same  day  the  article  is  received  for 
analysis.  In  cases  of  faulty  cleaning  or  laundering, 
oftentimes  it  is  possible  to  give  instmctions  for  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  article  to  useful  service  again — thereby  sav¬ 
ing  the  merchant  payment  of  a  claim  to  a  customer  who 
believes  he  is  entitled  to  an  adjustment. 
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Why  An  Intensive  Training  Course  in  Costume  Art? 

Some  Recent  Observations  On  the  Need 
For  Specially  Trained  Junior  Executives 

By  Hubert  M.  Creist,  Director,  Bureau  of  Costume  Art 


The  stylist  idea  is  growing.  The  demand  for  good 
stylists  exceeds  the  supply.  Too  many  women  ac¬ 
cept  positions  in  this  line  who  are  not  well  qualified 
either  personally  or  by  training  and  experience. 

The  above  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  stylists  in  general.  Now,  as  to  fabric 
styling  and  fabric  promotion,  what  is  the  trend  in  this 
field? 

The  writer  has  recently  interviewed  many  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  the  subject  and  finds  the  predominance  of 
opinions  crystallizing  along  the  following  lines. 

Planning  Necessary 

Promotion  of  yard  goods  and  accessories  by  means 
of  a  comprehensive  and  well  planned  program  of  custo¬ 
mer  service  and  instruction  inside  the  store,  and  in  most 
cases,  outside  of  it  in  cooperation  with  schools,  clubs 
and  women’s  organizations,  is  both  logical  and  badly 
needed.  Such  work  well  done  is  bound  to  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  store  as  a  whole  and  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  its  cost  is  therefore  chargeable  to  insti¬ 
tutional  publicity. 

The  department  store  is  without  question,  increas¬ 
ingly  an  educational  institution,  which  the  public  ex¬ 
pects  will  “gear  in  with”  the  community’s  schools  and 
women’s  organizations.  Since  the  public  expects  this 
it  will  pay  for  it,  if  the  service  is  expertly  rendered. 

For  Smaller  Stores 

In  the  smaller  stores  such  a  program  can  be  carried 
on  by  the  general  stylist  or  by  some  other  qualified 
executive  or  junior  executive  who  has  had  the  proper 
training.  In  the  larger  stores  such  work  obviously  calls 
for  the  full  time  effort  of  at  least  one  carefully  selected 
and  specially  trained  woman. 

This  junior  executive  cannot  be  classified  as  a  stylist 
in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  for  assist¬ 
ing  the  buyer  in  selecting  his  merchandise  is  apt  to  be 
but  a  small  part  of  her  work  and  responsibility. 


Type  of  Woman  and  Training 

It  should  be  obvious  that  such  a  program  as  listed  at 
the  foot  of  this  page  calls  for  a  specially  trained  woman 
with  intimate  and  expert  knowl^ge  of  fashion,  color, 
art  principles  or  design,  fabrics  and  their  care,  costume 
construction,  modern  methods  of  organization  and  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  technique  of  departmental  cooperation  and 
cooperation  in  stores,  sewing  and  dressmaking  contests, 
and  the  latest  methods  of  conducting  the  same,  and  how 
the  store  can  cooperate  and  assist  the  teachers  of  sew¬ 
ing  in  the  schools. 

This  then  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  an 
intensive  training  course  in  costume  art  ?”  or  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  “Why  the  intensive  course  of  the  Bureau  of 
Costume  Art?” 

There  is  as  yet  no  other  adequate  way  to  meet  the 
demand  for  women  who  can  go  forward  intelligently 
into  such  work. 

This  is  why  Columbia  University  is  referring  individ¬ 
ual  women,  who  seek  training  as  stylists,  to  the  Bureau 
of  Costume  Art  as  prospective  students  in  its  intensive 
training  course. 

Cooperating  Experts 

Paul  Nystrom,  Mabel  Tiffany,  Grace  Cornell,  Miss 
Tobe,  Marion  Taylor,  Dorothy  Smith,  F.  Beatrice  Hunt¬ 
er,  Belle  Northrup,  P.  V.  Bouterse,  Mrs.  Ovitte,  C.  E. 
Gibbs,  together  with  selected  members  of  the  staffs 
of  Pratt  Institute,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  leading  department  stores  and  manufacturers  of 
the  metropolitan  district, — ^these  are  only  a  few  of  those 
whose  personal  qualities  combined  with  their  experience 
makes  this  intensive  training  course  possible. 

The  next  or  fourth  of  these  courses  will  be  held  from 
January  7th  to  26th,  1929.  The  tuition  charge  is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  value  of  the  course  and  is  less  than  its 
cost  to  the  Bureau.  It  is  not  a  day  too  early  for  stores 
to  select  from  their  personnel  or,  if  necessary,  from  out¬ 
side  the  store,  the  woman  whom  they  expect  to  develop 
further  by  this  training. 


Outline  of  “Costume  Artists”  List  of  Activities 

Fashion  and  Fabric  Advisory  Service 

Talks  on  fashions,  fabrics  and  dressmaking,  or  fashion  and  fabric  shows 
Cultivation  of  and  cooperation  with  professional  dressmakers 
Cultivation  of  and  cooperation  with  schools 
Cultivation  of  and  cooperation  with  women's  organizations 
Cutting  and  fitting  service  Sewing  demonstrations 

Sewing  service  Sewing  and  dressmaking  school 

Sewing  and  dressmaking  contests 
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New  Officers  Greet  You  From  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Being  Interested  in  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  You  Should  Meet  Them 


LOIS  B.  HUNTER 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion 
^  Division 

Mrs.  Hunter,  Publicity  Mana¬ 
ger,  Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Com- 

- - -  - -  .  pany,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  a 

graduate  of  Michigan  State 


Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Chair¬ 
men  consists  of :  W.  T.  White, 
The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Ralph  L.  Yonker,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  Gordon  Schonfarber, 
Gladding  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Other  members  of  the  Board 
are :  A.  C.  King,  The  Rora- 
baugh.  Brown  D.  G.  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  George 
B.  Ostermayer,  Woodward  and 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
A.  E.  McElfresh,  Mandel  Bros., 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  R.  A.  Cibulka, 
The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  E.  Davis  McCutcheon, 
The  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.  Ltd., 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Thomas  J. 
Twentyman,  Ernst  Kern  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Roy  E.  Clark, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


MAHLON  B.  SHERIDAN 
Vice-Chairman 

To  Mr.  Sheridan,  Publicity 
Director,  Burkhardt’s  and 
Hanke  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
the  success  of  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  was  largely  due. 
He  brings  to  his  new  work 
with  the  Sales  Promotion  pro¬ 
gram,  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
practical  training. 


SIDNEY  A.  SULLIVAN 
Secretary-T  reasurer 
Sid  Sullivan,  Sales  Promotion 
Director,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
rightfully  earns  a  title.  To  his 
contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  his  generous  cooperation, 
is  due  our  increasing  member¬ 
ship. 


University,  a  student  of  law 


H.  F.  TWOMEY  and  journalism  with  long  prac-  W.  H.  PATH  AUER 

Executive  Committee  tical  training  in  every  phase  of  Executive  Committee 


Mr.  Twomey,  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  super¬ 
vises  all  advertising,  window 
and  store  decoration  as  well  as 
Sides  promotion  of  merchandise. 
He  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Executtt-e  Committee  of  the 
Board. 


publicity.  Her  hobby — training 
salespeople  —  the  store’s  most 
profitable  promoters. 


Through  Mr.  Fathauer’s  work 
as  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Halle  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  brings  to 
the  actnnties  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  a  fund  of 
tnluable  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  our  member  stores. 
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By  WILLIAM  A.  FITZGERALD 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  section  of  our  Bulletin  unit  be  devoted  monthly  to  the 
discussion  of  research  subjects  and  problems  of  timely  interest  to  our  members. 


_  .  ,  Problem :  We  are  reorganizing 

Operation  of  installing  a  new  system  in 

Mail-Order  our  mail  order  division  to  cover 

Department  additional  business  on  mail  orders 

and  would  appreciate  your  send¬ 
ing  us  information  that  would  be  of  value  in  our 
problem. 

Discussion:  The  mail-order  department  is  an  im¬ 
portant  service  department.  With  the  service  viewpoint 
in  mind,  mail-order  departments  are  being  reorganized 
for  more  efficient  service  or  are  being  treated  as  promo¬ 
tional  departments  to  build  good-will  of  their  regular 
customers  through  personal  attention. 

Very  few  stores  find  it  profitable  to  operate  a  separate 
mail-order  business  in  connection  with  a  catalog.  Where 
a  large  catalog  business  has  been  successfully  established 
by  a  store,  a  separate  division  with  siiecialized  personnel 
and  system  are  usually  necessary  to  handle  this  business. 

Simplification  in  System — Stores  which  consider  the 
mail-order  department  as  a  necessary  customer  service 
rather  than  as  a  profit-making  department,  are  simpli¬ 
fying  their  systems  to  speed  up  the  handling  of  orders 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation.  A  number  of  stores 
which  have  recently  reorganized  their  mail-order  depart¬ 
ments,  are  handling  their  mail  orders  under  practically 
the  same  system  as  sales  made  in  person  by  the  customer. 
They  are  eliminating  special  records,  forms,  and  follow¬ 
up  in  their  central  mail-order  department  and  are  send¬ 
ing  the  original  letter  of  the  customer  directly  to  the 
selling  department  for  filling  of  the  order. 

Mail-order  shoppers  have  been  discontinued  for  the 
bulk  of  the  orders.  The  salaries  of  women  competent  to 
select  merchandise  in  all  selling  departments  would  be 
an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  the  mail-order  depart¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  other  hand  less  highly  paid  shoppers 
are  not  as  qualified  to  select  merchandise  as  salesclerks 
in  the  individual  departments,  who  are  more  familiar 
with  their  particular  merchandise. 

For  these  reasons,  several  stores  have  recently  simpli¬ 
fied  the  systems  of  their  mail-order  departments  by  dis¬ 
continuing  follow-up  on  individual  orders  received  in 
the  mail-order  department,  with  the  exception  of  letters 
enclosing  money.  Orders  with  money  enclosures  must 
necessarily  have  some  follow-up  by  name  and  address 
of  customer  for  control  purposes.  The  original  letters 
are  sorted  in  the  central  mail-order  department  and  are 
sent  directly  to  the  selling  department  to  some  desig¬ 
nated  salesclerk.  Letters  requesting  articles  from  more 
than  one  department  are  sent  to  one  department  only, 
and  transcripts  are  made  for  the  merchandise  ordered 
from  the  other  departments.  The  salesclerk  fills  the 


order  on  the  regular  department  salescheck,  sends  out 
the  merchandise  in  the  same  manner  followed  in  a  sale 
made  in  person  and  returns  the  letter  to  the  mail-order 
department.  She  enters  the  sale  upon  her  tally  and 
receives  credit  for  it  as  for  any  other  sale.  The  head 
of  stock  or  an  exceptionally  good  salesclerk  may  be 
selected  from  each  department  to  take  care  of  these  mail 
orders. 

As  a  general  daily  follow-up,  one  store  records  total 
number  of  original  orders  sent  to  each  selling  depart¬ 
ment  daily,  checks  the  total  number  of  filled  orders  re¬ 
turned  on  the  following  morning  against  this  number 
and  sends  a  daily  control  record  to  the  assistant  store 
superintendent  concerned,  showing  the  number  of  back 
mail  orders  charged  against  each  selling  department  for 
each  day.  Another  store  does  not  even  check  the  total 
numbe’r  of  orders  filled  against  those  received,  but  mere¬ 
ly  sorts  and  sends  the  letters  directly  to  the  selling  de¬ 
partment.  This  lack  of  follow-up  is  not  generally  known 
among  the  selling  departments  and  the  store  feels  that, 
in  case  of  a  radical  increase  of  complaints,  an  emergency 
check  could  be  made  over  a  limited  time  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  selling  departments. 

These  stores,  in  eliminating  follow-up  on  individual 
orders,  find  no  increase  in  complaints  from  customers, 
but  are  able  to  speed  up  service  on  mail  orders  and 
handle  a  growing  number  of  mail  orders  at  less  cost. 

As  a  Promotional  Department — Considering  the  mail¬ 
order  business  as  a  possible  service  for  promoting  good¬ 
will  among  customers,  some  stores  are  advertising  a 
personal  shopping  service  for  regular  store  customers. 
Several  stores,  for  example,  advertise  the  department 
with  the  name  of  some  woman,  either  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  charge  or  a  name  selected  by  the  store,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  their  customers  become  acquainted  with 
this  trained  personal  shopper,  in  order  that  she  may 
handle  their  shopping  when  it  is  inconvenient  for  them 
to  come  into  the  store.  Personal  service  of  this  char¬ 
acter  necessarily  requires  personal  shopping,  as  it  is  so 
advertised. 

These  two  rather  distinct  trends  in  mail-order  depart¬ 
ment  operation  are  not  necessarily  conflicting,  as  a 
store  may  route  the  bulk  of  its  mail  orders  directly 
through  the  selling  department  and  limit  the  time  of 
one  or  a  few  shoppers  to  selecting  items  demanding  per¬ 
sonal  choice  or  to  filling  large  orders  involving  a  num¬ 
ber  of  departments,  where  it  is  impractical  to  divide 
the  order.  Stores  which  are  attempting  to  combine  the 
two  methods  of  procedure  find,  with  experience,  there 
are  more  and  more  orders  which  can  be  filled  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  salesclerk  in  the  department  that  used  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  demanding  the  jjersonal  attention  of  the 
shopper.  By  limiting  the  number  of  orders  to  be 
handled  by  the  shopper,  it  is  possible  to  command  the 
services  of  a  more  experienced  woman. 

Note :  Samples  of  forms  and  systems  used  in  this 
department,  as  for  other  departments,  are  available  for 
loan  from  our  files  to  memlier-stores  for  a  limited  time. 

♦  *  * 

.  Problem ;  What  are  the  duties 

Comparison  functions  of  the  comparison 

Shopping  shopping  department  ?  What 

Department  qualities  and  characteristics 

should  the  personnel  of  this  de¬ 
partment  jxjssess? 

Discussion:  The  Comparison  Department  in  most 
stores  is  under  the  direction  of  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  and  is  considered  a  part  of  the  merchandise  division 
of  the  store.  The  personnel  and  busness  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  usually  kept  very  confidential  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  its  purpose.  In  large  organizations  the 
head  of  the  Comparison  Department  is  regarded  as  an 
executive  position,  and  the  duties  of  these  executives  are 
to  direct  this  department  and  to  take  care  of  assign¬ 
ments  to  the  staff  of  shoppers  and  to  make  reports  to 
the  merchandise  manager.  In  the  smaller  stores  the  head 
of  the  Comparison  Department  is  often  the  only  shopper, 
and  she  may  do  other  w'ork,  such  as  service  shopping. 

A  Comparison  Department  requires  a  woman  who 
likes  attractive  things  and  is  used  to  wearing  them,  and 
who  can  express  herself  in  writing.  She  should  have 
keen  observation  in  order  to  note  details  which  would 
be  valuable  to  a  store.  She  must  have  patience  to  learn 
all  details,  and  a  good  memory  to  retain  them ;  she  must 
have  tact  to  secure  information,  and  she  must  l)e  strong, 
as  her  work  is  wearing  physically. 

It  is  said  that  women  do  not  hold  these  positions 
long,  since  their  usefulness  decreases  after  they  are  rec¬ 
ognized  by  other  stores.  However,  in  a  large  city  this 
may  not  be  true  in  the  case  of  a  diplomatic,  tactful 
woman. 

The  Comparison  Department  invariably  works  in 
very  close  cooperation  w'ith  the  advertising  department, 
and  its  staff  is  often  part  of  the  advertising  staff.  A 
number  of  department  stores  have  also  what  they  call  a 
“Wholesale!  Comparison  Department”  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on  among  the  distributors  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  merchandise  which  the  store  purchases. 
In  other  words,  it  serves  as  a  check  upon  buyers,  offer¬ 
ing  them  new  sources,  and  in  many  instances  new  lines 
of  merchandise. 

The  Comparison  Department  often  assists  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Division  in  checking  up  on  the  salespeople  in 
the  store.  Its  shoppers  must  necessarily  shop  at  their 
own  store  as  well  as  at  those  of  competitors,  and  in 
going  around  they  make  observations  on  the  attitude 
and  manner  of  the  salespeople.  Their  work  makes  them 
unknown  to  the  salespeople  of  the  store  and  they  operate 
as  customers.  The  shoppers  in  this  way  can  reflect  the 
viewpoint  of  the  customer  in  their  reports  to  the  store, 
and  in  addition  to  this  they  can  furnish  data  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  the  salespeople. 

The  Comparison  Department  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  any  operating  in  the  larger  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  the  country,  but  its  very  nature 


makes  it  one  about  which  very  little  information  can  be 
secured.  It  is  almost  similar  in  operation  to  that  of  the 
Secret  Service  in  the  Army.  Its  oi^eration  must  l)e  car¬ 
ried  on  very  confidentially,  and  therefore  nothing  of 
importance  has  ever  l)een  written  on  this  subject. 

Note :  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  has 
on  file  outlines  of  systems  and  copies  of  forms  used  in 
comparison  departments,  which  will  be  loaned  to  mem¬ 
ber-stores  upon  request. 

*  *  * 


Merchandise  Used 
For  Display 
Purposes 


Problem:  How  can  we  check 
up  on  merchandise  loaned  by  sell¬ 
ing  departments  to  the  display  de- 
{jartment  for  display  purposes  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  we  return 
this  merchandise  to  the  proper  departments? 

Discussion :  In  general  a  system  somewhat  as  follows 
is  desirable  in  checking  up  on  such  merchandise  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  returned  to  the  proper  department  and  in 
the  right  condition : — 

A  representative  of  the  Window  Display  Department 
upon  taking  merchandise  from  the  selling  department 
makes  out  a  “Merchandise  Loan  Slip”  in  triplicate, 
leaves  one  copy  with  the  selling  department,  retains 
one  copy  in  the  book  in  his  own  possession,  and  sends 
the  third  copy  to  the  publicity  dejjartment  clerical  dele¬ 
gated  to  follow'  up  this  procedure.  These  forms  may  be 
printed  w’ith  serial  numbers  as  an  additional  check  for 
the  publicity  department  clerical  to  receive  a  copy  of 
every  slip  given  to  the  selling  department  for  the  loan 
of  merchandise. 

When  the  merchandise  is  returned,  the  representative 
of  the  Window  Display  Department  obtains  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  someone  in  authority  in  the  selling  department 
on  the  copy  in  the  selling  department  and  sends  this  copy 
of  the  ^lerchandise  Loan  Slip  to  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  clerical  to  match  up  with  her  other  copy.  In  this 
way,  if  after  a  certain  jieriod  of  time  there  are  any 
copies  of  the  Merchandise  Ixjan  Slip  at  the  desk  of  the 
clerical  in  the  publicity  department  which  have  not  been 
matched  up  with  the  copy  of  the  form  showing  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  merchandise  to  the  selling  department,  this 
would  act  as  a  means  of  tracing  down  the  merchandise. 

On  this  Merchandise  Loan  Slip  the  space  to  be 
checked  by  the  selling  department  upon  the  return  of 
merchandise  is  as  follows:  “Good” — “Soiled” — 
“Torn” — Bad  Condition”.  Therefore,  if  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  selling  dejiartment  accepts  the  merchandise 
without  checking  to  show  that  the  merchandise  was  in 
bad  condition,  he  would  have  no  claim  upon  the  Display 
Department  at  any  time  thereafter. 

Note :  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  has 
copies  of  the  form  described  above,  which  will  be  sent 
to  members  upon  request. 


Survey  on  Trend  .  .^he  survey  being  conducted  by 
1  a  I  i  t  •  this  Bureau  on  Trend  of  Sales  of 
of  a  es  of  a  rics  Fabrics  for  home  decorating  pur- 
for  Home  Decorating  poses,  namely,  draperies,  uphol- 
Purposes  steries,  etc.,  is  making  consider¬ 

able  progress.  First-hand  infor¬ 
mation  is  being  collected  by  field  workers  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  member-stores.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any 
{Continued  on  page  520) 
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A  Safety  Committee  Proves  Worth  While 

A  Plan  For  a  Uniform  Schedule  to 
Be  Used  By  Participating  Stores 

Contributed  by  Store  Managers'  Division 
By  B.  S.  White,  Service  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


IF  the  experience  of  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass,  offers  any  indication  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  stores,  our  public  liability  rates  have 
so  definitely  increased  that  it  is  evident  there  is  a  valu¬ 
able  opportunity  for  many  stores  to  develop  within  their 
own  establishments  an  organization  which  shall  improve 
safety  conditions  within  the  store. 

Accidents  in  stores  not  only  cause  individual  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  increase  a  store’s  loss  experience  with  their 
insurance  company  and  oftentimes  create  ill-will  for 
the  store. 

Our  liability  insurance  premiums  were  increased  each 
year  for  several  years.  With  the  desire  to  hold  this 
situation  in  check  we  formed  a  Safety  Committee  about 
a  year  ago  and  have  since  been  analyzing  our  accidents. 
We  feel  that  this  work  has  been  very  much  worth  while. 
In  some  cases  other  stores  have  been  taking  steps  along 
the  same  line.  If  member  stores  get  together  and  ex¬ 
change  figures  on  accidents  and  discuss  their  methods 
of  overcoming  accidents,  there  is  opportunity  for  tangi¬ 
ble  results. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  any  program  of  this  kind 
would  be  to  draw  up  a  uniform  sdiedule  for  recapping 
accidents,  so  that  participating  stores  could  compile 
and  use  such  data  as  a  basis  for  later  exchange. 

The  Safety  Committee  in  the  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany  consists  of  about  twenty-five  picked  people — ten 
or  twelve  head  floor  superintendents  together  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  various  departments  such  as  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department,  the  warehouse,  the  office  floor.  In 
organizing  this  committee  our  President  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  home  address  of  each  member  pointing  out  his 
idea  of  what  might  be  done.  This  committee  organized 
and  at  first  we  held  meetings  every  two  weeks.  Meetings 
have  since  been  changed  to  once  a  month.  At  these 
meetings  we  discuss  accidents  that  have  taken  place. 
Experience  in  the  executive  office  together  with  help 
from  the  insurance  engineers  gave  us  a  pretty  good  idea 
as  to  what  we  should  be  on  the  lookout  for.  We  point 
out  things  for  members  to  watch  in  order  to  prevent 
accidents,  as  for  example  elastic  bands  on  the  floor, 
strings,  pencils,  overlapping  rubber  mats  at  the  door, 
nails  in  boards,  and  other  objects  creating  hazardous 
conditions. 

We  invite  members  from  the  legal  staff  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company  to  tell  the  Safety  Committee  the  differ¬ 
ent  things  to  watch  for  at  the  time  of  an  accident,  and 
also  the  necessary  things  to  incorporate  in  their  accident 
report. 

The  meetings  last  about  one-half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  We  try  to  make  them  interesting  so  atten¬ 
tion  will  not  lag.  The  meeting  is  thrown  into  an  open 
forum.  A  member  from  the  maintenance  department, 
for  example,  is  there  to  defend  his  department  when 


members  claim  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  things 
done.  Any  requests  for  work  to  be  done  are  sent  in  on 
regular  work  tickets  which  are  rubber  stamped  “Safety 
Committee”,  thus  giving  them  precedence  over  other 
work.  Last  year  we  had  208  such  requests,  all  of  which 
were  completed  with  the  exception  of  three  which 
were  finally  rejected  after  careful  consideration. 

Our  records  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  accidents  over  a  comparative  period  of  several  years. 
We  attribute  the  increase  in  number,  however,  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  fact  that  under  the  present  system  we 
are  reporting  many  more  of  our  accidents,  rather  than 
that  more  accidents  are  occurring.  We  now  feel  it  very 
necessary  to  have  a  report  of  all  accidents,  which  some 
years  ago  was  not  the  case. 

The  cause  of  most  accidents  is  stairways.  We  num¬ 
ber  our  stairways  so  that  when  an  accident  report  is 
sent  in  it  will  b^r  the  number  of  the  stairway,  thus  en¬ 
abling  us  to  chart  over  a  period  the  location  of  stair¬ 
way  accidents. 

No  store  can  expect  the  result  of  one  year’s  work  of 
a  Safety  Committee  to  find  immediate  reflection  in  the 
insurance  rates.  It  is  only  over  a  period  that  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  improved  situation  can  be  determined. 
In  the  last  year,  for  example,  we  have  rebuilt  a  sizable 
stairway  around  which  accidents  seemed  to  center.  In 
quite  a  different  connection,  we  are  considering  throw¬ 
ing  out  some  old  pin-ticket  machines  and  ordering  a 
newer  type  which  buries  the  pinpoint. 

One  very  important  point — ^we  have  surrounded  this 
Committee  with  appropriate  importance  so  that  today  the 
members  really  have  some  standing  in  and  around  the 
store,  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  facilitating  the 
program  of  safety  work. 

I  attended  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  at  which  the  Committee  on  Mercantile  Es¬ 
tablishments  had  its  first  session.  Out  of  discussion  the 
members  present  from  department  stores,  including  my¬ 
self,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  constructive  work  in  developing  a  uniform 
schedule  for  recording  accidents,  and  then  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  member  stores  in  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Groods  Association  for  a  proper  exchange  of  data 
gathered  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division.  This  body  has 
appointed  a  Safety  Committee,  of  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  serve  as  Chairman,  to  develop  this  work.  This 
committee  will  welcome  any  expression  of  desire  to 
take  part  in  the  proposed  safety  program.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  expects  in  the  relatively  near  future  to  present 
a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  Mrill  enlist  the  interest  of  many 
of  our  member  stores. 

Meanwhile,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  shall  be 
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glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  giving  effective  scope  to  their  program. 

Form  of  Recapitulation  of  Accidents 
Used  by  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 


Year 

1927 

1928 

Falls: 

Falls  on  Level 

Platforms,  Runways, 

Stairs 

Scaffolds,  Ladders, 

Stagings 

Boxes,  Tables,  Chairs 

Doors : 

Striking  Against  Objects: 

Nails,  Glass, 

Sharp  Objects 

Splinters 

Bumping  into  Objects 

Handling  Material: 

Caught  or  Struck  by  Objects 
Slivers 

Sharp  Objects 

Doors  and  Windows 

Falling  Material: 

From  Elevators 

From  Piles 

From  Racks,  Shelves, 

Ledges 

Objects  Tipping  Over 

Hand  Tools: 

Axes,  Scissors,  Knives 
Hammers,  Sledges,  Files 
Wrenches,  Screwdrivers 

Plant  Vehicles 

Struck  or  run  over  by  truck 
Caught  between  truck  and 
other  object 

Flying  Objects: 

Hanger 

Sand 

Flying  Particles,  Glass. 
Bums: 

Hot  Water,  Steam,  etc. 

Other  Accidents: 

Causes  Not  Given 

Assault 

Animals 

Fainting 

Infections  from  materials 
handled 

Electricity 

Elevators 

Miscellaneous 

The  Fit  of  Women’s  Better  Dresses 

(^Continued  from  page  499) 

factory  dress,  unless  the  balance  of  these  parts  to  each 
other  makes  the  garment  conform  to  the  lean  of‘  the 
body,  the  slope  of  the  shoulder  blade,  and  the  normal 
position  of  the  armseye. 

Posture  changes  with  style.  When  a  woman  wore 
hobble  skirts  the  shoulders  came  forward  in  her  struggle 
to  keep  her  balance.  When  tight  boned  corsets  were 
worn  the  shoulders  were  thrown  back.  Discarding 
tight  corsets  has  relaxed  the  figure  and  brought  the 
armseye  forward.  These  are  changes  difficult  to  define 
in  flat  measurements,  but  are  clearly  indicated  by  the 
standard  form  which  is  designed  from  casts  of  living 
models  to  fit  the  majority  of  any  given  size. 

The  idea  that  measurements  are  sufficient  confuses 
the  issue.  Many  contractors  have  old  forms  with  the 
erect  posture  of  six  or  eight  years  ago.  Some  have 
padded  the  waist  and  tried  to  make  the  old  forms  the 
same  measurements  as  the  new,  but  the  rigid  posture  is 
still  there  with  the  shoulder  blades  thrown  back.  Gar¬ 
ments  made  on  such  forms  do  not  fit  the  shoulder  and 
armseye  of  1928.  If  manufacturers  and  their  contrac¬ 
tors  would  keep  their  forms  up  to  date,  if  more  retailers 
would  test  for  size  and  fit,  the  legitimate  manufacturer 
would  have  less  unfair  competition,  the  retailer  could 
expect  to  make  a  better  showing  on  markdowns,  altera¬ 
tions,  adjustments,  customer’s  returns,  and  a  saving  in 
salespersons’  time  as  well  as  increasing  their  custo¬ 
mer’s  confidence.  Both  manufacturer  and  retailer  would 
be  competing  on  a  higher  standard. 


To  Reduce  Credit  Returns 

An  appeal  to  the  shopping  public  through  newspaper 
advertisements  is  the  first  step  in  the  campaign  launch¬ 
ed  by  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  Boston,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  to  reduce  merchandise 
returns. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  “The  Echo’’  published  by  The 
Filene  Co-operative  Association,  they  say,  “A  recent 
investigation  disclosed  that  nearly  $8,(XX),000  worth  of 
merchandise  purchased  by  Boston  women  was  returned 
to  the  stores  during  the  year.  This  cost  the  Boston 
stores  over  $200,000,  including:  The  sales  person’s 
time  in  selling  it.  The  wrapper’s  time  in  wrapping,  the 
cost  of  wrapping,  the  shipper’s  time  in  routing  it,  the 
delivery  man’s  time  in  delivering  it,  the  cost  of  operation 
of  the  truck,  the  collector’s  time  in  calling  for  it, 
again  the  cost  of  truck  operation,  the  damage  often  re¬ 
sulting  to  merchandise,  the  time  of  the  office  force  in 
charging  and  crediting,  and,  the  sales  lost  during  the 
time  the  merchandise  is  out  of  the  store. 

An  appeal  to  the  shopping  public  through  newspaper 
advertisements  is  but  one  step  in  the  campaign.  Sales 
people  can  co-operate  by  selling  as  acurately  as  possible. 
In  every  case  the  customer  should  be  mged  to  try  on 
a  dress  to  insure  a  perfect  fit,  and  to  examine  colors 
carefully  where  matching  is  desired.  The  sales  person 
should  make  sure  that  so  far  as  the  store  is  concerned, 
the  merchandise  is  “right”. 
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A  Method  of  Evaluating  Clerical  Jobs  and  Employes 

Designed  to  Service  as  a  Basis  for  More  Scientific  Control  of  Office 
Problems  and  More  Intelligent  Placement  of  Office  Workers 
By  R.  C.  Ntman,  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

By  courtesy  of  The  Taylor  Society,  this  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Society’s 
Bulletin  for  the  members  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
membership  generally. 


The  number  of  clerical  workers  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country  has  increased  seventeen  fold 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  while  the  population  has  little 
more  than  doubled^  With  this  tremendous  increase 
have  come  economic  wastes  and  human  injustices  that 
are  at  last  calling  the  attention  of  major  executives  to 
office  problems.  The  principles  of  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  that  were  first  applied  in  the  plant  only  are  now 
being  utilized  in  office  management  as  well. 

A  method^  of  analyzing,  rating  and  classifying  clerical 
jobs  and  employes  that  has  been  found  to  be  effective 
and  easy  to  carry  out  is  briefly  described  here  and  the 
forms  used  for  securing  and  utilizing  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  are  reproduced. 

The  form  represented  in  Figure  1  is  used  to  secure 
^Leffingwell,  W.  H.,  “The  Present  State  of  the  Art  of  Office 
Management,”  Bulletin  of  the  Tavlor  Societv,  Vol.  X.  No. 
2.  April.  1925. 

^Developed  by  the  author  from  methods  used  at  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company,  Framingham.  Mass. 


the  necessary  information  for  analyzing  jobs.  This  can 
be  submitted  directly  to  the  clerks  for  filling  out  and 
later  checked  by  the  job  analyst  with  the  department 
head  or  chief  clerk  to  be  sure  that  replies  are  complete 
and  authentic.  Care  should  be  taken  that  a  job  is  not 
over  or  under  estimated. 

The  form  shown  in  Figure  2  has  been  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  analysis  from  which  the  job  rating  and  classi¬ 
fication  are  determined.  Variations  in  the  form  may  of 
course  be  advisable  to  fit  special  cases.  It  provides  for 
entering  the  job  title;  the  department  and  section  in 
which  the  job  is  done;  the  person  to  whom  the  employe 
reports — of  value  in  determining  the  relative  importance 
of  the  job;  the  points  of  contact,  and  the  actual  duties 
of  the  job.  Transitive  verbs  should  be  used  in  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  the  job  in  order  to  insure  a  description 
of  the  action  performed.  The  form  also  provides  for 
listing  the  minimum  qualifications  that  a  person  must 
have  in  order  to  be  placed  on  the  job  at  all.  These 


D«c«Db«r  2nd,  1926« 


Cleric*!  &iploy««: 

T^e  follovlnc  questioBMlre  Is  given  you  in  order  eo  record  certein 
concrete  facts  about  your  Job,  ibleb  it  is  hoped  can  be  made  useful  in  handling 
SOM*  of  the  probleas  ehleh  eoneem  ue  dally. 

The  results  toeard  ihlch  this  questionnaire  nay  be  expected  to  con> 
tribute  are  as  felloes: 

!•  The  establishsMat  of  proMOtlonal  lines. 

the  equitable  adjustaent  of  pay  conensurat* 
with  the  Job  and  ability  of  the  woilter, 

$•  The  deteminatloa  of  the  necessity  for  training, 
and  the  kind  of  training  nost  needed, 

4,  The  facllitatioB  of  Intervlaea  in  hiring, 

h.  The  definition  of  llialts  of  wart  and  duties  by 
means  at  a  standard  record,  so  that  the  nee 
worker  nay  kno*  exactly  the  coadltiona  under 
which  he  ie  hired  and  under  which  the  work  is 
perfomed. 

This  questionnaire  is  purposely  a  short  one.  It  leaves  much  for  you  to 
tall  about  ybar  Jab,  You  nay  be  inclined  to  feel  that  sone  of  the  winor  details 
•f  pour  Job  do  mot  count.  They  viU  oount  in  a  large  anjorlty  of  cases,  so  be 
surd  to  tori  lids  all  of  thm, 

TIm  gusetionaaire  should  bo  read  very  carefully  before  anseeriag,  Coa- 
gl/ijr Al ■  ehould  bo  givoa  yoor  aooaera  b^Coro  wrltii^  tbSM.  Tine  ahould 

is  tifeaB  ts  sHto  Ti*  eieaere  ooeeleoly  sad  sorroctly, 

^tiar  ysa%ava  collated  your  aaswero,  paaa  tbo  quootlonaalre  to  your 
•ttaattSi  QMaf,  Isa  have  until  Doesrtbes  to  ocsDlete  ysur  aaswers, 

%  sure  to  wans  it  ia  oa  tlas* 


:cs  aWALVsis  &i’isT:c*i;aiR£ 

section  Job 

Vcv.r  Full  r^sae  Sea 

Education 

'{s'tsTe  blffhest  rcaclTed  and  any  epecj'tl  coune*  Vsiceay 

“^hat  special  training  in  this  ooc^)4ny  have  you 


How  lone  have  you  been  snployed  on  this  Job? 

that  ethsr  Jobs  have  yon  bed  eith  thla  or  nay  other  <*<«penyt. 


fren  whet  psrera  or  Section  do  you  receive  vour  work?. 


To  what  person  or  Section  do  ycu  awig  It? 

laee  your  werk  bring  you  Into  contact  with  pwraona  outalde  vour  geetlon?^ 


If  you  eupervlee  the  work  of  other*,  state  how  many  and  whet  their 
poaltlone  ere? 


D^erlbe  her*  thoee  duties  which  you  perfom  regularly,  but  at  stated  period* 
only,  as  for  Instance,  each  week,  each  aontb,  etc. 


Deecrlba  her*  the  duties  (within  tbs  Unit  of  ycau*  own  gob)  which  you  arc  oallwd 
npon  to  psrforw  fron  tins  to  tins,  but  which  arc  strictly  spwelal  and  Irregilar. 


Office  Managsr, 


HlODpR 

rwgslar 


XTIIS:  Owsoribs  hars  cospXetaly,  but  as  eencisaly  ss  possibls,  all  of  your 
dutlss;  duties  which  you  psrforw  dally,  (Vrlta  on  both  sides  of  this  sheet 


and  add  sera  abwata  if  naoeaaary). 


Figure  1 — Form  Used  to  Seemre  Information  for  Analyzing  Jobs 
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SMtion  Chi«f. 

OOTartmnt:  Or«di%  «Bd  MJuatnnt 

Section:  Cr«41t  ud  CoXl*etloii. 

Reportt  to:  D«partBM«  flMd* 

rolnt>  of  Conttet: 

Boployaa  of  tho  SoetXon* 

Dapnrtnaat  Heote,  Sootlon  Chlaf*  and  MpXoya*  of 
other  depertEMotfl* 

Office  UaiMcer,  Mercbandiee  CooBlttee  CheirMA  M»d 
OenereX  SeXee  UeneLgere  oceaelonaXXy. 

Cuetoaere  and  Dlatrlct  Manacera  through  correapoadance 
and  oceaalenally  tbroui^  peraonaX  cootaat* 

Deacrlrtion  of  Dutlaa? 

Supervise  work  and  peraonneX  of  the  Seetloo. 

Instruct  new  clerks  In  their  duties* 

Olve  advice  as  to  the  «ork  and  eiplaln  and  interpfdt 
conpany  policies  to  the  olerfci* 

Dictate  letters  In  connection  with  the  eolXeetloa 
of  all  accounts  ehere  the  situation  la  too  difficult  for 
tho  correspondents  and  In  connection  eitb  granting  credit  to 
large  accounts  of  a  questionable  nature* 

Approve  all  *Service  Letter*  explanations  originating 
lit  the  Section  before  they  ere  suboitted  to  the  Office  Manager* 
Revle*  letters  of  the  neeer  correspondents  to  nake  sure 
that  they  are  correct  and  In  accord  eltb  Ccnpany  policlaa* 

Develop  Inproved  reethode  of  procedure,  perfonsance  or 
control  for  the  Section* 

Paaa  upon  very  queetlonable  accounte  ener#  cradit  le 

desired* 

MinlTi  Entrance  Requireioents: 

Sex  -  Male 
Age  •  24  years 

Sdueation  •  College  or  equivalent!  preferably  soite  bualnesa 
education  and  Instruction  in  buelnees  writing* 

Experience  -  A  year  with  the  Corapany  and  preferably  nore* 
Training  -  In  Offlca  Procedura,  supervision  of  personnel, 
business  writing,  ecploysMnt,  sales  and  credit  and  collection  poX- 
lelea  of  the  Conpany* 

I'lscellaneoue  -  Ability  to  observe  and  enforce  conpany  niXaa 
and  regulations*  Application,  reliability  and  erapany  interest  to  a 
iiartced  degree* 


Figure  2 — Form  for  Preparation  of  Analysis 

should  be  drawn  up  by  the  job  analyst  from  the  rest 
of  the  material  on  the  form,  but  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  establish  standard  requirements  for  the  job 
at  this  time.  This  is  done  more  accurately  from  the 
job  ratings  than  from  the  information  so  far  available. 

After  the  analyses  are  completed  the  form  illustrated 
by  Figure  3  is  used  for  rating  each  job  and  setting  up 
standard  requirements  for  it.  Certain  factors  enter  into 
every  job,  such  as  skill,  intelligence,  etc.,  and  certain 
elements  enter  into  each  one  of.  these  factors,  such  as 
manual,  numerical  and  verbal  skill.  By  using  .standard 
definitions  of  these  factors  and  elements,  together  with 
the  job  analyses  sheets,  it  is  possible  to  check  on  this 
form  the  relative  importance  of  each  factor  and  each 
element  in  any  job.  Care  should  be  taken  to  set  up 
standard  requirements  without  any  consideration  of  the 
person  or  persons  already  performing  the  work.  The 
rating  of  persons  comes  after  the  jobs  have  been  rated, 
classified  and  bases  of  pay  established. 

After  the  job  ratings  have  been  completed  by  the  job 
analyst  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  department  head 
for  his  comments.  The  ratings  and  comments  of  the 
department  head  should  then  be  brought  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  executives  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  office 
operations.  This  committee  should  finally  determine  the 
“standard”  requirements  for  each  job. 

These  then  serve  as  a  basis  for  placing  each  job  in 
one  of  four  classes. 

Class  I  includes  minor  executive  jobs,  specialist  jobs, 
jobs  requiring  technical  knowledge,  initiative,  trade 
knowledge,  imagination — all  jobs  that  have  a  high 
market  value. 

Class  II  includes  semiroutine  jobs  requiring  some 


initiative,  special  training,  experience  over  a  long  per¬ 
iod,  or  a  high  degree  of  skill.  These  are  jobs  of  a  more 
or  less  confidential  nature  that  are  not  easily  filled  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  applicants  or  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Class  III  includes  strictly  routine  jobs  requiring  but 
limited  education  and  a  short  training  to  produce  pro¬ 
ficient  work.  These  are  jobs  easily  filled  from  the  ranks 
or  from  the  ordinary  run  of  applicants. 

Class  IV  includes  measured  production  jobs,  or  those 
to  which  differential  piece  or  hourly  rates  of  payment 
may  be  applied  successfully. 

Rating  of  Jobs  and  Employes 

The  rating  of  jobs  and  employes  is  done  by  giving  a 
point  value  to  various  degrees  of  each  factor  and  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  job.  The  rating  sheet  provides  for  a  possi¬ 
ble  score  of  seventy-six  points.  To  place  each  job  in  its 
proper  class  this  total  number  of  points  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  Jobs  rating  from  one  to  twenty-four  points 
are  placed  in  Class  III;  those  rating  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-nine  points  are  placed  in  Class  II ;  and  those 
rating  over  forty  points  are  placed  in  Class  1.  Since 
Class  IV  jobs  all  involve  ability  to  use  a  special  type  of 
apparatus  and  are  capable  of  objective  measurement, 
they  are  considered  as  exceptions.  The  ratings  of  these 
jobs  can  be  used,  together  with  time  study,  to  set  differ¬ 
ential  piece  or  hourly  rates  of  payment  for  the  ^^rious 
jobs. 
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Figure  3 — Form  for  Rating  Each  Job 
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Figure  4 — Clerical  Job  Rating  Summary 

Figure  4  shows  how  the  various  jobs  fall  into  the 
three  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  point  ratings. 

While  rates  of  pay  may  vary  according  to  the  policy 
of  the  company,  the  locality  of  the  company  and  the 
prevailing  wage  rates,  a  fairly  definite  scale  can  be  set 
up. 

Class  I  jobs  are  paid  $40  a  week  and  upward.  Vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay  and  compensation  for  illness  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

Class  II  jobs  are  paid  from  $25  to  $39  per  week. 
Vacations  with  pay  and  compensation  for  illness  are 
also  included  here. 

Class  III  jobs  are  paid  by  the  hour  and  do  not 
receive  compensation  for  vacations  or  illness.  The 
weekly  rate  ranges  from  $12.50  to  $24. 

Class  IV  jobs  are  on  a  measured  production  basis 
and  do  not  receive  compensation  for  vacations  or  illness. 
The  weekly  rates  range  from  $12.50  to  $40. 

The  following  listing  of  jobs  according  to  class  gives 
an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  individual  jobs  line  up. 

Class  I  jobs  include  accountants,  cashiers,  assistant 
cashiers,  correspondents,  cost  accountants,  statisticians, 
section  chiefs,  assistant  section  chiefs,  working  super¬ 
visors,  etc. 

Class  II  jobs  include  cash  reconcilers,  classifiers,  con¬ 
trol  clerks,  general  clerks  (some  departments),  master 
card  operators,  rating  and  schedule  clerks,  secretaries, 
senior  bookkeepers,  suspense  ledger  clerks,  tracers, 
tel^raph  message  clerks,  working  supervisors  (some 
departments),  etc. 

Class  III  jobs  include  addressograph  operators,  j^- 
ior  Ixx^eeping  clerks,  cashier’s  clerks,  distributing 
clerks,  errand  toys,  general  clerks,  mail  clerks,  multi¬ 
graph  clerks  (also  Class  IV),  numbering  clerks,  filing 
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clerks,  stenographers  (routine),  stuffing  clerks,  typists, 
checkers,  etc. 

Class  IV  jobs  include  Ellis  bookkeeping  machine 
operators.  Moon  Hopkins  billing  machine  operators, 
multigraph  operators,  dictaphone  operators,  comp¬ 
tometer  operators,  etc. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  jobs  that  have  the  highest 
rating  are  the  most  exacting  as  to  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  the  more  important  the  job,  the 
more  important  the  persbn,  and  the  less  important  the 
job,  the  less  important  the  person.  It  is  upon  personal 
factors  that  a  high  market  value  is  placed. 

When  the  job  ratings  and  classifications  have  been 
completed,  the  employes  are  rated  by  the  same  method. 
Figure  5  shows  how  the  comparison  is  made  between 
job  and  employe.  As  in  Figure  3,  the  solid  circles 
represent  job  ratings.  The  lined  circles  represent  em¬ 
ploye  ratings.  Where  a  •  lined  circle  is  surrounded 
by  a  heavy  outline,  it  means  that  the  job  and  employe 
ratings  correspond.  The  comparison  rating,  which  the 
employe  rating  should  equal,  is  arrived  at  by  sub¬ 
tracting  from  the  total  job  rating  the  rating  points 
which  apply  only  to  the  job. 

When  a  sheet  similar  to  Figure  5  has  been  prepared 
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Figure  5 — Comparison  Between  Job  and  Employe 


COMPARISON  CLERICAL  JOB  AND 
EMPLOYE  RATINGS 

Department — General  Correspondence  Position — Section  Chief, 
Adjustment  Section — Employe  Rating  Score — 31  points 
Comparison  Rating — 31  points 

(Continued  on  page  526) 
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(firistmas  Profits 


Here  are  two  sales  that  will  probably  be  lost  because 
of  slow  service.  Profits  literally  tick  away  where  a 
poor  system  permits  conditions  like  this  to  exist. 

A  National  Cash  Register  on  this  counter  would  turn  this 
waiting  customer  and  this  leaving  customer  into  buying 
customers.  The  salesperson  would  not  write  a  sales-slip 
or  wait  for  change  and  parcel.  She  would  handle  the  en¬ 
tire  transaction  herself  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  now 
required  with  satisfaction  to  the  customer  and  profit  to 
the  store. 

To  gain  this  improved  service  hundreds  of  stores  are  to¬ 
day  ordering  National  Cash  Registers  and  O.  K.  Charge 
Phones  to  be  installed  in  time  for  holiday  crowds. 


National  Cash  Registers 

for  the  Holidays  should  be  ordered  now 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Florida  Store  Aided  by  Tornado  Insurance 

By  H.  S.  Searle,  Controller,  Hatch's  Inc.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


IN  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Insurance  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  Mr.  H.  S.  Searle,  Controller  of  Hatch’s 
Inc.,  at  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  gives  the  following 
interesting  and  detailed  experience  of  the  store’s  in¬ 
surance  adjustment  after  the  recent  destructive  hurri¬ 
cane.  Mr.  Searle  writes: 

“I  do  not  know  whether  you  actually  heard  the  truth 
of  what  the  hurricane  did,  but  it  will  give  you  some  idea 
when  I  tell  you  that  there  were  28,081  houses  and 
buildings  ruined  beyond  repair  and  700  buildings  com¬ 
pletely  demolished.  In  other  words,  there  was  not  two 
percent  of  the  buildings  in  this  city  which  were  not 
severely  Ijattered  or  did  not  leak.  The  wonderful  thing 
about  the  storm  was  the  fact  that  there  were  only  three 
deaths  in  West  Palm  Beach  although  the  Everglades 
region  suffered  untold  damage  due  to  the  overflow  of 
the  lake  and  the  water  lacking  up  for  about  twenty 
miles  into  back  country.  The  total  deaths  reached  be¬ 
tween  2,200  and  2,300. 

Our  building  suffered  most,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
roof  of  a  building  across  the  street  was  blown  on  to 
our  roof  which  naturally  destroyed  our  roof  and  left 
us  open  to  the  weather  on  the  top  floor.  All  windows 
were  broken  in  and,  of  course,  the  rain  penetrated  very 
severely  at  certain  sections.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact 
that  it  leaked  down  through  the  three  floors  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Luckily  we  were  the  only  concern  in  the  city, 
that  I  have  heard  of,  that  was  covered  completely  with 
insurance  on  stocks,  fixtures  and  building. 

Our  stock  loss  was  adjusted  first  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  immediately  inventoried  at  cost  into  the  three 
classifications : 

A — Perfect  or  unstained  or  not  water  marked. 

B — Stained  or  water  marked. 

C — Severely  damaged. 

There  was  practically  no  difference  in  our  physical 
inventory  and  what  our  book  figures  showed  as  of 
September  15th  with  the  exception  of  two  departments 
wherein  the  merchandise  had  been  blown  out  of  the 
building.  In  this  case  the  insurance  company  took 
our  book  figures.  However,  the  physical  and  book  in¬ 
ventory  figures  practically  coincided. 

Our  first  estimate  of  our  loss  totaled  approximately 
$32,000.  This  was  so  far  out  of  line  with  the  adjustors’ 
figures  that  they  insisted  that  we  give  the  matter  further 
thought  and  see  if  we  could  not  arrive  at  another 
figure.  The  reason  for  this  first  figure  given  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  endeavored  to  be  too  conscientious 
in  our  idea  of  the  loss  immediately  after  the  storm, 
and  upon  a  second  investigation  wc  decided  to  reduce 
our  figures  ten  percent  in  Class  B  and  fifteen  percent 
In  Qass  C.  However,  in  these  two  classifications  we 
added  a  percentage  onto  our  cost  of  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  percent  which  covered  cost  of  replacement  as 
arrived  at  in  the  settlement  of  the  Shepard  Company 
fire,  although  you  will  note  that  our  cost  was  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  figures  they  added.  The  figure 


we  now  arrived  at  was  ap])roximately  $21,000  whereas 
the  insurance  company  wanted  to  settle  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000.  We  then  went  through  their  figures 
and  they  increased  their  amount  to  approximately  $13,- 
000.  Matters  came  to  a  deadlock  at  this  point  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  further  meeting  in  the  evening. 

On  revising  our  figures  again  we  found  that  Classes 
B  and  C  represented  about  $17,800  and  the  idea  of  a 
sale,  cleaning  out  our  entire  damaged  stock  would  in¬ 
volve  stock  at  cost  of  about  the  same  amount.  In  other 
words,  it  did  not  seem  profitable  for  us  to  settle  on 
the  present  basis  and  we  felt  that  we  should  have  at 
least  $15,000  to  cover  our  loss  taking  into  consideration 
drastic  markdowns  which  would  be  necessitated. 

In  getting  together  with  the  adjustors  that  evening 
they  suggested  an  entirely  new  slant  on  the  settlement 
and  offered  us  twenty  percent  of  our  entire  inventory. 
This  amounted  to  $16,205  and.  as  we  felt  the  matter 
could  not  be  settled  without  severe  loss  of  time,  we 
accepted  this  figure. 

In  adjusting  our  furniture  and  fixtures  we  had  the 
assistance  of  a  Grand  Rapids  man  in  going  over  all 
our  Grand  Rapids  fixtures.  This  comprised  the  bulk  of 
our  loss  with  the  exception  of  window  and  counter 
fixtures  and  supplies  on  the  top  floor  which  were  blown 
away  to  a  great  extent.  The  adjustors  took  our  figure 
intact  for  the  supply,  also  took  our  figure  for  display 
fixtures  and  mechanical  equipment  such  as  billing  ma¬ 
chines,  cash  registers,  measuregraphs  and  sewing  ma¬ 
chines.  On  the  Grand  Rapids  fixtures  their  figures  very 
nearly  coincided  with  the  figures  we  had  obtained  and 
the  amount  we  received  in  settlement  covered  very 
closely  our  actual  loss,  $4,300. 

As  regards  the  building,  we  had  a  local  contractor 
give  estimates  which  were  compared  with  two  insurance 
company  contractors.  There  was  very  little  difference 
in  the  two  sets  of  figures  with  the  exception  of  a  crack 
in  the  wall  of  the  building,  which  we  could  not  definite¬ 
ly  determine  had  been  the  result  of  the  storm.  Also 
found  that  this  crack  did  not  damage  the  construction 
of  the  building.  In  other  words,  a  superficial  crack, 
which  could  be  mended  at  a  nominal  price,  therefore 
was  not  considered  in  the  settlement.  The  company 
has  allowed  us  fifty  percent  on  the  cost  of  labor  and 
material  on  the  temporary  roof,  which  we  had  to  build ; 
and  the  amount  of  $17,250,  which  we  received,  we  feel 
amply  covers  all  damage. 

We  feel  that  the  settlement  in  each  case  was  satis¬ 
factory  and  we  believe  that  the  adjustors  were  very 
sincere  and  conscientious  in  endeavoring  to  give  us 
a  fair  amount. 

Of  course,  the  outstanding  feature  brought  to  our 
attention  by  this  event  was  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
carry  U.  and  O.  insurance.  Now  that  the  horse  has 
been  stolen,  we  had  better  lock  the  barn  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  give  me  information  relative  to  our 
taking  out  such  a  policy  both  for  hurricane  and  fire.” 
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Professor  Nystrom’s  Valuable  Book 

"'The  Economics  of  Fashion"' 

Reviewed  by  Hubert  M.  Greist,  Director,  Bureau  of  Costume  Art 


■‘The  Flconomics  of  Fashion”  by  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor 
of  Marketing,  Schcxjl  of  Business,  Columbia  University,  former¬ 
ly  Director  of  Retail  Research  Association  and  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation.  521  pages.  Price  $6.00.  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York. 

L  presenting  the  results  of  his  years  of  research  and 
business  experience  in  his  new  book,  “The  Econo¬ 
mics  of  Fashion”,  Dr.  Nystrom  has  rendered  an  in¬ 
estimable  service  to  merchants,  manufacturers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  to  business  in  general.  As  the  author  states 
in  the  first  part  of  the  lKX)k,  “It  would  seem  that  a 
necessary  step  towards  better  merchandising  of  fashion 
goods  would  be  to  get  more  information  about  these 
fashion  movements,  in  other  words,  to  substitute  facts 
for  guesses,  reasoning  for  hunches,  and  a  bit  of  science 
for  the  prevailing  mystery  regarding  fashion.” 

Fashion  has  too  long  been  considered  as  a  necessary 
and  mysterious  factor  to  be  ignored,  if  possible,  grudg¬ 
ingly  taken  into  account  where  absolutely  necessary,  or 
even  misrepresented  to  suit  the  desires  of  a  given  group. 

Dr.  Nystrom  shows  us  fashion  as  a  great  and  prob¬ 
ably  l)eneficent  force  to  be  constantly  studied  and  con¬ 
formed  with  rather  than  fought  or  ignored — a  force 


whose  trends  can  lie  measured  and  largely  foreseen  by 
the  business  man  who  would  l)est  serve  his  community 
and  himself,  and  in  so  doing  save  the  waste  and  loss 
which  results  from  incorrectly  interpreting  the  trend 
or  from  trying  to  conform  it  to  one’s  desires  or  mistakes. 

After  defining  and  explaining  fashions,  fads,  and 
styles,  and  showing  the  nature  of  the  fashion  cycle,  the 
author  discusses  the  factor  which  influence  fashion 
trends  and  the  relationship  between  art  and  fashion,  and 
modesty,  utility  and  fashion.  He  then  traces  the  origin 
and  development  of  fashion  in  men’s  clothing,  women’s 
apparel,  and  furniture,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the 
trends  since  1918. 

The  book  contains  a  fund  of  information.  It  is  a 
practical  guide  in  current  fashion  problems  as  well  as 
an  original  historical  treatise  on  their  origin  and  de- 
■  velopment. 

It  is  written  in  a  dynamic  style,  which  makes  almost 
as  interesting  reading  as  a  piece  of  fiction. 

Those  who  manufacture,  distribute  or  use  style  mer¬ 
chandise  should  find  the  book  of  material  assistance  in 
interpreting  fashion  movements  and  making  a  more 
profitable  use  of  them. 


What  Kind  of  Audit? 


AUDITS  vary  in  quality  and  scope.  The 
Quality  depends  upon  the  experience, 
ability  and  application  of  the  auditor;  the 
Scope  is  a  matter  of  your  instruction. 

Of  course,  Every  Audit  should  be  a 
Detailed  Audit.  This  is  an  expert  and 
independent  study  in  detail  of  the  items 
represented  in  mass  by  balance  sheet  fig¬ 
ures.  It  discloses  the  many  imp)ortant  facts 
underlying  the  figures;  verifies;  clarifies.  It 
brings  to  light  avoidable  leaks  and  wastes; 
finds  the  flaws  in  accounting,  in  credit  and 
collection  methods;  p>oints  to  pwssibilities 


for  greater  profits,  and  is  free  from  qualified 
statements  of  the  balance  sheet  audit. 

The  Balance  Sheet  Audit,  in  spite  of 
obvious  limitations,  when  prop}erly  made 
is  more  than  a  mere  building  up  of  state¬ 
ments  from  book  figures  without  careful 
analysis  and  substantiation. 

The  Balance  Sheet  Audit  can  be  ordered 
with  a  specification  calling  for  a  partial 
Detailed  Audit  covering  a  period  suffici¬ 
ently  long  to  give  at  least  a  cross  section 
of  the  business  and  a  picture  of  actual 
conditions. 


ERNST  S  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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Millinery  Trade  Practice  Studied 

Millinery  Association  Cooperates  With 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


A  DETAILED  survey  into  the  undesirable  practices 
experienced  by  wholesale  millinery  merchants  and 
retail  department  store  and  dry  goods  store  mer¬ 
chants  is  being  undertaken  cooperatively  by  the  Millin¬ 
ery  Association  of  America  and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Gwds  Association. 

This  survey  marks  the  initial  effort  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  carrying  out  its  program  to  improve  the 
existing  relations  between  members  of  this  Association 
and  those  with  whom  they  deal  through  the  elimination 
of  the  trade  abuses  and  undesirable  practices  experi¬ 
enced  in  dealings  between  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  Millinery  Association  of  America  is  one  of  the 
first  trade  organizations  to  assure  us  of  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  promotion  of  better  trade  relations  and  the 
present  study  is  being  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  specific  information  on  existing  relationships 
as  a  means  of  devising  the  most  effective  machinery 
for  eliminating  present  sources  of  friction  and  for 
bringing  about  more  harmonious  relationships  between 
millinery  wholesalers  and  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

As  a  means  of  securing  this  information,  detailed 
questionnaires  have  been  prepared  and  distributed  to 
the  members  of  both  organizations.  The  questionnaire 
which  has  -been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  approaches  the  problem 
of  undesirable  practices  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
retailer  and  from  the  replies  received  to  this  question¬ 
naire,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  in  an  accurate 
manner  the  kinds  of  practices  engaged  in  by  whole¬ 
salers  which  retailers  regard  as  undesirable  and  un¬ 
fair. 

Another  questionnaire  similar  in  character  has  been 
prepared  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Millin¬ 


ery  Association  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  wholesalers’  reactions  on  the  same  kinds  of  unfair 
practices.  A  detailed  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  re¬ 
plies  received  to  these  questionnaires  and  with  this  as 
a  basis,  it  will  be  possible  to  define  the  kinds  of  trade 
practices  which  should  obtain  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  millinery. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  questionnaires  contain  about 
thirty-five  questions  each  on 'such  subjects  as  Returns 
of  Merchandise,  Cancellations  of  Orders,  Misrepre¬ 
sentation,  Substitution,  Improper  Invoicing,  Discount 
Abuses,  Delayed  Deliveries  and  many  other  practices 
which  often  result  in  trade  abuses  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  between  buyers  and  sellers. 

This  study  has  been  authorized  by  the  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  which  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A. 
Lincoln  Filene  of  Wm.  Filene  Sons’  Company  and 
which  comprises  the  leading  executives  of  some  of  the 
most  progressive  department  stores  in  the  country.  The 
Committee’s  program  also  calls  for  similar  studies  to  be 
conducted  in  one  or  two  other  industries  and  as  soon 
as  the  trade  relations  work  is  approved  and  operating  on 
a  practical  basis  in  these  trades,  it  is  expected  that  the 
field  of  endeavor  will  be  enlarged  to  include  other 
trades. 

A  large  number  of  answers  already  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  questionaire  which  was  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  but  if  this  survey  is  to  reflect 
conditions  as  they  actually  exist,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
largest  number  of  replies  possible  may  be  received. 
Consequently,  your  cooperation  is  requested  in  seeing 
that  the  questionnaire  which  you  have  received  is  an¬ 
swered  and  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Extra  copies  of  questionnaire  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Research  Rostrum 

(Continued  from  page  511) 


investigation  has  been  conducted  on  this  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  report  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

*  *  * 


OrganizeUion, 
Functions  and 
Activities  of 
Local  Merchants* 
Associations  and 
Retail  Trade  Boards 


The  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Information  has  had  an  excellent 
response  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  chambers  of  commerce  and 
merchants’  associations  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  secure 
information  on  the  organization. 


functions,  methods  of  financing,  etc.,  of  merchants’ 
associations  and  retail  trade  boards.  We  have  complete 
data  on  hand  from  approximately  125  cities  in  the 
United  States.  This  material  is  being  analyzed  and 
classified  according  to  sizes  of  cities  reporting. 

Within  the  very  near  future  it  is  expected  that  our 
report  on  this  subject  will  be  completed  and  will  be 
made  available  to  all  merchants  and  retail  secretaries 
who  are  interested  in  local  merchants’  problems. 

Requests  for  this  report  should  be  mailed  directly  to 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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eauces 


NEW-DAY  merchandising  instnia  the  warehouse  to  make 
callsfornew-day packaging,  delivery- — -secure  in  the  know- 
Smaller  units  .  .  .  smaller  pack-  ledge  that  the  merchandise  will 
ages  .  .  .  lighter,  stronger  ship-  be  delivered  in  the  original  pack¬ 
ping  boxes  are  the  trend  of  the  ages . . .  unsoiled . . .  undamaged, 
times.  Packaging  has  moved 

from  an  important  factor  in  PlaceThis  Staff  of  Trained  Men 
shipping  to  a  vital  faaor  in  selling.  In  Y our  Service 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  is  ready  to 
wide-spread  customer  demand  match  its  ideas  of  packaging 
for  goods  in  "unit  packages.”  In  costs  with  yours ...  no  obligation 
many  cases  the  unit  of  sale  is  on  your  part.  H  &  D  engineers 
increased.  In  all  cases  econ-  will  gladly  show  you  how  "Unit 
omies  are  obtained  in  packing,  Packages”  will  give  you  the 
storing  and  shipping.  right  packaging  figures. 

With  unit  packaging  your 

sales  people  simply  show  a  hinde  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 
sample  .  .  .  take  the  order  and  455  Demur  St  Sandusky,  Ohio 


SHIPPING  BOXES 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Standardization  Since  the  inception  of  the 

and  Classification  Controllers’  Congress  there  has 
f  been  a  consistent  and  continu- 

^  ™  ous  effort  toward  the  standard¬ 

ization  and  classification  of  expenses.  One  of  its  first 
duties  was  to  appoint  a  committee  for  this  purpose  and 
the  classification  adopted  and  in  use  in  the  majority  of 
stores  throughout  the  country  has  served  a  great  pur- 
lK)se,  but  it  has  only  been  used  in  a  national  way  for  a 
comparison  of  expenses  by  the  fourteen  natural  divi¬ 
sions.  Inasmuch  as  a  great  number  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  controllers,  over  a  period  of  time,  discounted 
the  (value  to  be  derived  from  such  a  comparison,  another 
committee  was  appointed  to  develop  the  old  classification 
so  that  a  more  elaborate  comparison  would  lie  possible. 
The  main  duty  of  the  committee  would  not  necessarily 
be  to  change  the  classification  of  accounts  materially, 
but  rather  to  define  the  items  of  expense  that  enter  into 
each  account  and  manualize  it  in  such  a  way  that  there 
could  be  no  misinterpretation  of  the  various  expenses. 
This  great  work  has  been  accomplished  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  at  work  editing  the  revised  manual  so  that 
it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  entire  craft  by  the  first  of 
December.  Through  the  adoption  and  application  of  this 
new  manual,  the  exjjenses  of  a  store  will  be  comparable 
for  the  first  time,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  results 
that  will  be  obtained  from  such  comparison.  From  re¬ 
viewing  reports  from  various  stores  over  a  period  of 
time,  it  .is  forcibly  brought  to  our  attention  that  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  continuously  increasing,  and  this  fact 
has  been  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  the  expense  manual 
committee,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  through  the  more 
direct  comparison  afforded  it  will  l)e  jx)ssible  for  the 
various  stores  to  make  a  direct  comparison  to  find  out 
wherein  their  expenses  are  out  of  line,  which  should 
result  in  a  more  intelligent  control  and  expense  re¬ 
duction. 


The  Controllers’  Congress,  a  few  years  past,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  adopted  a  standard  departmental  classification, 
and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
compile  their  monthly  statistics  and  that  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  compiles  its  annual  exchange,  but  if  the  items 
of  merchandise  carried  by  the  various  stores  are  not 
similar,  the  comparison  naturally  is  distorted.  With  the 
idea  that  we  may  obtain  strict  comparability,  we  are 
outlining  as  a  definite  program  this  departmental  classi¬ 
fication,  and  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  members  on 
this  problem. 


There  has  been  considerable 
„  ,  ,  discussion  on  the  study  and 

ar  ouns  comparison  of  markdowns  by 

their  resi)ectitve  causes,  and  we 
have  assumed,  as  a  part  of  this  program,  to  determine 
the  relation  between  markdowns  and  markup.  It  is 
our  contention  that  a  considerable  portion  of  all  mark- 
downs  arise  through  store  policy  regarding  initial  mark¬ 
up  rather  than  through  any  jjarticular  cause,  and  this 
study  is  now  under  way.  If  any  members  have  made 
a  similar  study  in  their  own  store  and  have  information 
on  the  subject,  it  would  l)e  of  material  value  to  us  in  our 
work  if  they  would  forward  us  the  results,  together 
with  their  views  on  the  subject. 


,  ,.  Since  the  expense  manual  is 

Merchandise  practically  ready  for  distribu- 

Classification  tion,  it  is  now  proper  for  us 

to  set  our  eyes  toward  other 
goals,  and  we  believe  that  the  next  step  that  should  be 
taken  by  the  stores  is  the  classification  of  merchandise 
within  the  respective  departments.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  comparisons  have  been  in  effect  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  and  that  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt 
toward  the  standard  classification  of  merchandise.  In 
our  visits  to  various  stores  we  are  confronted  with  this 
difficulty,  and  we  realize  its  seriousness  in  trying  to 
make  comparison  between  different  stores.  Our  re¬ 
search  groups  have  encountered  this  problem,  and  after 
a  year’s  operation  they  are  now  making  the  final  effort 
for  strict  comparability  on  the  respective  departments. 


For  several  years  there  has 
Chain  been  much  constructive  thought 

Stores  devoted  to  and  expressed  on 

chain  store  organizations.  At 
present  this  subject  is  in  every  one's  mind  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  This,  to  us,  seems 
strange  inasmuch  as  no  particular  department  store 
chain  has  to  date  proved  the  advantages  that  were  an¬ 
ticipated.  One  of  our  foremost  merchants  has  for  some 
time  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  chain  organization,  but 
not  necessrily  through  combined  ownership,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  contended  that  individual  stores  can  re¬ 
ceive  most  of  the  chain  advantages  without  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  losing  its  indilviduality,  its  local  color 
and  its  community  interests.  To  date  chain  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  operating  individual  stores  as  a  unit  and 
through  this  plan  it  would  appear  that  one  of  their 
greatest  advantages  is  lost.  The  department  store  origi¬ 
nally  organized  as  a  central  or  controlling  organization 
for  small  shops  or  stores,  which  in  later  time  became 
known  as  departments.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  would 
appear  that  the  next  step  would  be  through  the  chain¬ 
ing  up  of  these  respective  shops  or  departments.  In 
other  words,  we  may  have  a  chain  of  millinery  depart¬ 
ments,  of  underwear  departments,  or  shoes,  or  dresses. 
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etc.,  and  in  turn  the  sum  total  of  these  departments 
would  represent  the  total  of  the  chain  stores.  When  this 
step  is  developed  the  chain  department  stores  will,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  prove  a  success,  but  as  long  as  chain  stores 
operate  each  store  as  a  unit,  without  the  tieup  of  each 
similar  department  in  the  central  office,  the  chain  stores 
have  not  reached  the  maximum  of  their  effectiveness. 
The  operation  of  chains  within  chains  without  doubt 
affords  a  l>etter  control  for  scientific  management  and 
through  its  adoption  it  should  prove  a  dominating  fac¬ 
tor  in  retail  distribution. 

*  *  * 

For  the  past  year  we  have 
Research  |,een  operating  three  research 

Groups  groups  in  the  South  and  South¬ 

west,  and  the  results  the  mem- 
l)ers  have  obtained  from  these  intimate  comparisons 
and  from  the  assistance  received  through  the  store 
studies,  have  been  immeasurable.  One  of  the  most 
recent  developments  has  lieen  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  memljers  of  one  of  the  groups  in  a  central  buying 
office.  This  procedure  has  not  developed  to  an  extent 
that  the  value  can  be  determined.  However,  the  mem- 
l)ers  are  very  optimistic  and  feel  that  the  association 
of  the  buyers  for  the  individual  departments  in  one  buy¬ 
ing  office  will  be  worth  considerable.  Through  such  a 
consolidation  it  will  be  possible  for  planned  events  to  be 
standardized  through  the  cooperative  purchasing  of 
merchandise  for  these  events  and  through  discussion  of 
market  conditions  by  the  buyers  in  a  group,  which  is 
entirely  aside  from  the  work  that  has  heretofore  been 
conducted  in  the  way  of  statistical  comparison,  and 
we  look  forward  to  this  development  with  interest. 


SOME  day  your  sprinkler  system  like 
many  others  may  “misbehave”.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  the  winter  months  is  this  liable 
to  happen  when  deficient  fuel,  a  sudden 
dropping  of  the  mercury,  an  open  or  a 
broken  window,  will  allow  the  freezing 
and  bursting  of  a  pipe  or  fittings  with  the 
resultant  downpour  of  water. 

And  as  sprinkler  heads  are  constructed 
to  open  under  high  temperatures  then 
those  located  in  boiler  rooms,  near  ovens, 
furnaces,  and  steam  pipes  sometimes  “mis¬ 
behave”. 


At  our  May  Convention  in 
Calendar  Boston,  a  committee  was  ap- 

Simplification  {jointed  to  study  the  a{)plica- 

tion  of  the  13-months  calendar 
to  de{)artment  store  ofjerations.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  re|X)rted  progress  at'  the  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  held  recently.  The  Board  of  Directors  did  not 
review  the  re|X)rt  in  detail  and  therefore  did  not  accept 
the  finding  of  the  committee.  However,  they  authorized 
the  committee  re{X)rt  to  be  published  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin,  and  we  would  suggest  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  carefully  review  the  refxjrt  submitted.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  13-months  calendar  will 
be  a  great  ackvancement  toward  ex{)ense  comparison  and 
control,  inasmuch  as  a  compiarison  can  be  made  with 
an  identical  pjeriod  for  preceding  years,  and  enabling 
each  store  to  formulate  a  budget  on  a  more  scientific 
basis.  The  study  of  calendar  simplification  has  been 
under  way  for  several  years,  and  we  believe  that  it  will 
gather  momentum  with  greater  rapidity  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  our  final  repiort,  provided  it  endorses 
plans  sponsored  at  present.  The  committee  is  naturally 
vitally  interested  in  obtaining  opinions  from  our  mem¬ 
bers,  and  whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
plan,  an  acknowledgment  from  you  to  that  effect  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  committee  and  will  be  included  in 
its  repxjrt  when  published. 


Installing  a  sprinkler  system  to  lessen 
the  hazard  of  fire  brings  an  additional 
hazard,  that  of  the  “misbehaving”  sprink¬ 
ler.  See  an  “America  Fore”  agent  at  once 
and  insure  yourself  against  it. 


American  Eagle 
3/ie  Continental 
Fideuty'Phenix 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Bghty  McadenLane,Neu/lXttkJ^, 

ERNEST  STURM, CKcurman  of  tKo  Boordft 
PAUL  L.HAlDfPrcaidont 


NEW  YORX 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 


The  '^America  Fore”  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
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Timeliji  Lines 

Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

L.  F.  MONGEON,  Tra£Sc  Manager 


Your  Board  of  Directors 
held  its  Fall  meeting  at  the 
Traffic  Club,  Park  Central 
Hotel,  New  York  City  on  Oc¬ 
tober  8th,  1928.  It  was  a  most 
successful  meeting  in  every  respect,  and  decisive  action 
was  taken  on  many  problems. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  important  discussion  had 
to  do  with  the  progp'ess  of  the  Eastern  Class  Rate 
Investigation.  The  Board  carefully  weighed  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  action  taken  thus  far  in  this  rate  case  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Stoiber  and  myself.  They  realized,  of 
course,  that  no  further  steps  could  be  taken  until  the 
results  of  the  Revenue  Test  were  made  known,  which 
data  will  no  doubt  be  available  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months.  They  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Group  should  be  represented,  at  all  future  hearings 
dealing  with  this  Investigation,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

On  October  10th,  Mr.  Stoiber  and  I  appeared  before 
the  Association’s  Board  of  Directors,  at  which  time  the 
whole  matter  was  carefully  presented  to  them.  They 
also,  approved  what  had  been  done  thus  far,  and  the 
course  we  expected  to  follow  in  the  future. 

*  *  * 

_  The  Board  also  reviewed  and 

Trtmsportation  g^^p  approval  on 

Claims  the  Transportation  Claims 

Manual  Manual,  a  copy  of  which  was 

recently  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Traffic  Group,  free  of  charge.  The  compilation 
and  publication  of  this  handbook  on  claims,  marked  the 
completion  of  a  part  of  our  program  for  this  year. 
The  Board  expressed  the  opinion  that  each  member  of 
the  Group  would  need  more  than  one  copy,  and  such 
additional  copies  are  available  at  a  charge  of  50  cents 
per  copy.  This  Manual  was  recently  offered  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  not  enrolled  in  the  Traffic 
Group,  at  a  price  of  $1.00  per  copy,  and  the  interest 
manifested  thus  far,  as  exemplified  by  the  number  of 
orders  for  the  Manual,  received  from  this  source,  is 
very  encouraging. 

A  number  of  orders  have  also  been  received  from 
retail  stores,  non-members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  In¬ 
dustrial  Traffic  Counselors,  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  individuals  making  a  study  of  traffic  management. 

This  book  is  considered  to  be  a  real,  definite  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  work  of  our  Association,  and  without 
doubt  will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Group  and  its 
members.  If  you  need  any  additional  copies,  I  want 
to  stress  the  importance  of  ordering  them  immediately, 
as  our  present  supply  is  diminishing  rapidly,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  re-run  unless  we  have  a  suffici¬ 
ent  number  of  orders  on  hand. 


rj,  ,  The  Place'.  Hotel  Drake, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Annual  Time :  May  20th  to  23rd, 

Convention  1929, — concurrently  with  the 

conventions  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agers’  Division,  Controllers’  Congress  and  Personnel 
Group. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Group,  we 
not  only  know  at  this  early  day  where  we  are  going  to 
hold  our  next  Annual  Convention,  but  the  Board,  at 
its  meeting,  laid  definite  plans  to  insure  its  success. 
Here  we  are,  then,  eight  months  away  from  this  con¬ 
vention,  and  we  have  already  started  to  consider  the 
subjects  to  be  presented  there.  What  should  this  pre¬ 
paredness  result  in?  It  should  spell  out  the  finest  con¬ 
vention  we  ever  had,  and  we  have  had  some  darned 
good  ones. 

It  was  decided  that  a  Program  Committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  members,  be  appointed  to  consider  proposed 
subjects,  and  that  this  Committee  is  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  February  meeting.  It 
is  planned  that  the  Group  will  have  three  and  one-half 
days  of  convention  sessions.  Here  is  a  brand  new  de¬ 
parture  that  will  interest  -you.  One  of  the  morning 
sessions  will  be  eliminated,  possibly  the  one  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  21st,  and  instead  there  will  be  appointed 
several  special  committees  to  visit  Chicago  stores.  Each 
Committee  will  be  assigned  to  investigate  a  particular 
phase  of  the  store  work  coming  under  our  jurisdiction. 
For  example,  we  shall  have  a  Traffic  Committee,  a 
Committee  on  Marking,  a  Committee  on  Receiving,  a 
Committee  on  Stock  Rooms,  etc.  Then  at  the  afternoon 
session  of  this  particular  day,  the  Chairman  of  each  of 
these  Committees  will  make  a  constructive  report  to 
the  Convention,  on  the  facts  they  have  gathered.  The 
Chicago  Traffic  and  Receiving  Executives  will,  of 
course,  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions,  and  to  defend 
systems,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committees,  are 
uneconomical.  Undoubtedly,  valuable  information  will 
be  developed  from  these  visits,  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit,  not  only  to  members  of  the  Group,  but  to 
the  Chicago  executives  themselves.  Enough  for  the 
present. 

Our  Semi-Annual  Convention  will,  as  usual,  be  held 
in  February,  1929,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  simultaneously  with  the  conventions  of  the 
Association  and  the  other  Associate  Groups.  The  Board 
decided  that  our  program  for  this  meeting  should  con¬ 
sist  of  two  sessions,  that  is,  the  morning  and  afternoon 
of  February  5th,  and  a  joint  session  on  February  6th, 
either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  with  the  Store 
Managers’  Division,  Controllers’  Congress  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group.  Preparation  of  the  program  has  already 
commenced. 


Eastern 
Class  RtUe 
Investigation 
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The  Classification  Commit- 
Merchandise  tee,  organized  a  few  months 

Classification  ago,  is  now  hitting  on  all  six, 

and  the  results  of  its  work  are 
beginning  to  show.  They  have  received  a  number  of 
requests  from  our  members  for  advice  and  information 
about  the  classification  of  various  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  One  of  the  matters  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  classi¬ 
fication  for  magazine  racks. 

Probably  the  most  important  matter  they  have 
handled  so  far,  is  a  carrier’s  proposal  to  increase  the 
rates  in  all  three  classification  territories  on  toy  blocks, 
solid,  from  second  to  first  class.  Immediatdy  upon 
learning  of  this  proposal,  your  Classification  Committee 
took  the  matter  up  with  Fletcher  D.  Dodge,  Secretary 
of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  meeting  of  all  interested  parties  was  held 
at  their  offices  to  prepare  a  shippers’  case  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  this  proposal.  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  Traffic 
Manager  of  The  Eleto  Company,  New  York,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Classification  Committee,  represented  your 
Committee  at  this  meeting.  Then  all  the  New  York 
members  of  the  Committee  appeared  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Official  Classification  Committee  on  October  17th, 
along  with  these  other  interests,  and  presented  our 
objections  to  this  proposal.  One  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  evidence  read  into  the  record,  was  a  quotation 
from  the  letter  written  by  your  Committee  to  the  Toy 
Association.  These  interests  will  present  the  balance  of 
our  case  at  a  similar  hearing  before  the  Western  Classi¬ 
fication  Comittee  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  You 
will  be  advised  of  the  outcome  of  this  matter. 

Your  Classification  Committee  is  exceedingly  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  interest  displayed  by  members  of  the  Group 
in  its  work,  and  is  encouraged  to  vigorously  carry  on 
this  most  valuable  work  to  the  benefit  of  our  Group. 

*  *  « 

As  you  know,  we  have  here 
in  New  York,  two  local  Units 
of  the  Group,  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  Receiving  and 
Marking  Unit,  and  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Unit.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Coyle,  of  the  National  Department  Stores,  is  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Unit,  and  Miss 
M.  A.  Eyers,  Traffic  Manager  of  L.  Bamberger 
and  Company,  is  Chairman  of  the  Receiving  and 
Marking  Unit.  These  Units  meet  once  a  month, — 
the  Receiving  and  Marking  Unit  on  the  second  Thurs¬ 
day  of  each  month,  and  the  Traffic  Unit  on  the  third 
Thursday.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Receiving  and 
Marking  Unit  is  scheduled  for  November  8th,  at  the 
Advertising  Qub,  New  York  City,  to  be  preceded  by  a 
dinner.  Both  of  these  Units  are  doing  very  fine  work, 
and  their  meetings  are  certainly  highly  instructive  to  the 
members  attending.  The  Receiving  and  Marking  Unit, 
from  its  very  inception,  has  been  discussing,  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  orderly  way.  Receiving  and  Marking  Pro¬ 
cedure.  They  commenced  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  function,  discussing  first,  “Physical  Functions  of 
Receiving”,  then  the  “Chedcing  of  Merchandise”,  and 
at  the  next  meeting,  “Marking  of  Merchandise”  is 
scheduled.  This  jiarticular  Unit  consists  of  twenty-five 


Receiving  and  Marking  Managers,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  located  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  with  a  few 
members  in  Poughkeepsie,  Stamford  and  other  nearby 
points. 

The  Metropolitan  Traffic  Unit,  consisting  of  nine 
local  Traffic  Managers,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  in  establishing  lower  long  distance  trucking  rates 
through  co-operative  action.  They  are  still  working  on 
this  problem.  Many  other  local  problems  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  Their  next  meeting  will  be  held 
November  15th,  at  which  time  a  further  discussion  of 
“Long  Distance  Trucking  Rates”  will  be  had,  and  also 
the  subject  of  “Lighter  Shipping  Containers”  is  dock¬ 
eted.  If  you  should  happen  to  be  in  New  York  at  the 
time  these  meetings  are  held,  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  them. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  E.  Butterbaugh,  Pro- 
Study  of  lessor  of  Transportation. 

Traffic  Management  University  of  Minnesota,  will 

make  a  study  of  Traffic  Man¬ 
agement  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  scope 
of  the  research  will  endeavor  to  bring  out  among  other 
things : 

The  wastes  resulting  from  inadequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  and  proper  understanding  of  traffic 
matters. 

How  these  wastes  may  be  eliminated  or  parti¬ 
ally  eliminated. 

How  large  an  industry  or  business  should  be  * 
in  order  to  justify  the  organization  of  its 
traffic  functions  into  a  separate  department. 

What  such  a  department  should  cost  in  order 
to  secure  an  adequate  traffic  administration. 

What  the  relation  of  a  traffic  department  is  to 
the  executive,  accounting,  legal,  financial, 
production,  purchasing,  s^es,  and  other  de¬ 
partments  of  a  business  concern. 

What  the  functions,  type,  and  place  and  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  traffic  department 
are  in  a  modem  business  organization. 

We  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  bringing  this  study  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  This  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  piece 
of  research.  The  findings  should  prove  most  helpful, 
not  only  to  the  store  owner  in  determining  his  traffic 
needs,  but  also  to  the  men  engaged  in  department  store 
traffic  work. 


Method  of  Evaluating  Clerical  Jobs 
{Continued  from  page  516) 

for  each  job  and  employe,  the  sheets  are  brou^t 
before  the  committee  that  was  responsible  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  standard  job  requirements.  When  the  compara¬ 
tive  ratings  have  been  gone  over,  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  submitted  to  the  office  manager  on  the 
basis  of  them.  In  some  cases  transfers  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  adjustments  in  wage,  and  additional  training  for 
the  job.  Corrective  measures  and  adjustments  made 
possible  by  this  method  result  in  increased  production 
and  greater  satisfaction  to  the  workers. 


Local  Unit 
Meetings 
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These  Suggestions  Won  Prizes  at  the 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  Store 

That  drivers  be  provided  with  forms  of  notification 
to  customers  for  delivery  of  paid  merchandise  to  neigh¬ 
bor  in  customer’s  absence. 

That  vendors  be  requested  to  wrap  colored  glassware 
in  tissue  of  distinctive  color,  so  that  each  color  of  glass¬ 
ware  will  have  a  tissue  wrapping  by  which  it  can  easily 
be  identified.  This  plan  would  reduce  the  number  of 
complaints  of  wrong  color. 

That  salescheck  bags  on  the  street  floor  be  brought 
to  the  section  manager  in  his  section  in  order  to  save 
time  now  lost  by  the  section  Manager  in  looking  through 
a  truckful  of  bags  for  the  bags  of  his  departments. 

That  wooden  boxes  be  placed  in  the  drug  department  i 
to  replace  cardboard  boxes  for  checks  to  be  filled  from  I 
reserve,  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of  boxes  and  j 
possible  loss  of  saleschecks.  i 

That  a  standard  pencil  for  salesclerks  be  adopted  to  | 
secure  legible  saleschecks. 


Special  Courses  For  Employes 

The  employe  who  wonders  what  he  can  do  to  get 
more  out  of  his  job  and  who  wants  to  prepare  for  the 
better  job  in  the  future;  the  employe  who  feels  there 
are  lots  of  things  to  know  about  his  own  particular  } 
work  which  would  help  him  to  do  a  lietter  job  and  to 
enjoy  what  he  is  doing,  is  being  encouraged  by  the 
stores  to  satisfy  his  needs. 

The  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  is 
offering  special  courses  to  its  employes,  such  as  Buyers’ 
Arithmetic,  Textiles,  Color,  Line  and  Design,  and 
Homemaking  Standards,  Another  group  includes  Type¬ 
writing,  English  Composition  and  Advanced  Salesman¬ 
ship.  Of  special  interest  to  executives  are  such  courses 
as  Psychology  of  Human  Behavior,  Advertising  Prin¬ 
ciples,  Store  Policies,  Sales  Management,  Clothes  Anal¬ 
ysis  and  Merchandise  Control.  The  training  depart¬ 
ment  sponsors  these  courses  and  offers  advice  in  their 
choice. 


How  Is  Business? 

From  the  Department  of  Commerce  comes  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  “How  to  Use  Current  Business  Statistics’’. 
It  is  prepared  by  Mortimer  B.  Lane,  Editor,  Survey 
of  Current  Business. 

The  booklet  has  been  compiled  in  response  to  the 
demand  from  business  executives  for  a  handbook  de¬ 
scribing  how  business  men  can  make  the  best  use  of 
current  business  statistics.  In  a  foreword  by  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  he  says  that  the  small  business  man  par¬ 
ticularly,  has  been  benefited  through  the  use  of  current 
statistics,  and  has  at  his  command  the  resources  and 
knowledge  of  business  facts  which  alone  he  could  not 
hope  to  secure.  Such  knowledge  Mr.  Hoover  believes 
has  helped  the  business  man  to  stabilize  his  business  in 
spite  of  intense  competition  and  lowering  price  levels 
of  the  last  few  years. 

The  booklet  covers  the  experience  of  business  men 
in  guiding  their  companies  with  profit. 

Published  and  distributed  by  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


It  locks  here 


No  more  returns  for  credit  or 
exchange,  AFTER  TH  E  GAR¬ 
MENT  HAS  BEEN  WORN. 
But  the  SECURITY  TICKET 
does  a  lot  more — it  assures  your 
customers  that  you  place  in 
their  hands  only  FRESH  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  also  is  impossible  to  switch 
the  SECURITY  TICKET,  or 
for  it  to  become  detached, — 
because,  while  easily  applied, 
it  is  LOCKED  on,  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  tearing. 

Why  not  request  a  sample  f 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

307  West  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Wai|  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


An  Inspector-Wrapping  Department — The  Personnel  and  Training 


The  Inspector-Wrapping  division  plays  an  important  role  in  the  operation 
of  every  store.  Every  training  department  realises  it  must  have  an  efficient 
program  for  teaching  the  mechanics  of  the  job  to  this  large  group  of 
juniors.  The  following  training  program  that  has  worked  effectively  in 
one  store  may  be  adopted  by  other  organisations. 


Personnel — How  well  an  inspector-wrapper  per¬ 
forms  his  or  her  job  depends  entirely  upon  an  adequate 
department  personnel  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  training  given  before  the  job  is  actually  begun. 

The  personnel  of  a  smoothly  running  organization 
in  an  inspector- wrapping  department  has  a  junior  su¬ 
pervisor  in  charge,  who  is  an  arbitrary  member  of  the 
training  department  directly  responsible  to  the  delivery 
superintendent. 

She  has  complete  charge  of  the  department,  including 
planning  and  requisitioning  new  help;  keeping  the  de¬ 
partment  within  its  budget,  both  as  to  expense  and  per¬ 
sonnel;  the  placing  of  new  employes;  the  training  in 
system  and  packing  and  the  direct  supervision  of  all 
the  desks  throughout  the  house. 

The  junior  supervisor  has  two  assistants,  both  of 
whom  give  packing  lessons.  One  of  them  also  takes 
care  of  the  office  records,  such  as  attendance  and  pro¬ 
duction  and  prorates  the  time  of  all  the  wrappers  to  the 
selling  departments  for  which  they  work.  The  other 
assistant  aids  the  head  of  the  department  in  supervising 
and  substitutes  for  absentees. 

On  every  floor  there  is  one  wrapper  who  has  been 
chosen  for  her  dependability,  knowledge  of  work  and 
ability  of  leadership  who  is  called  a  “floor  supervisor”. 

It  is  her  duty  to  report  the  daily  attendance  on  her 
floors,  arrange  lunch  hours  and  afternoon  reliefs  and 
distribute  merchandise  to  the  desks  on  the  floor. 

Training — The  training  program  for  inspector-wrap¬ 
pers  covers  the  period  of  one  week.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  employment  department  new  employes  are  en¬ 
gaged  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays — ^the  two  days  on 
which  first  system  is  given  by  ^the  training  department. 

Around  the  training  department  program  the  plan 
of  junior  training  has  developed.  The  program  of  train¬ 
ing  for  wrappers  is  as  follows: 

Monday  A.  M.  — This  time  is  spent  with 
the  employment  department  where  an  applica¬ 
tion  is  filled  out,  store  policy,  history  and  or¬ 
ganization,  rules  and  regulations  are  explained 
and  several  tests  are  given — arithmetic,  gram¬ 
mar  and  card  sorting — ^the  last  to  determine 
the  accuracy  and  speed  of  the  new  applicant. 


1  P.  M. — System  1  —  Group  A 
(first  day). 

4  P.  M. — Packing  3  —  (Groups 
A  and  B  —  second 
week.) 

Tuesday  1  P.  M. — Packing  1 — Group  A 

3  P.  M. — Manual  1 — Group  A 

Wednesday  9  A.  M. — System  2 — Group  A 

1  P.  M. — System  1  —  Group  B 
(first  day.) 

1  P.  M. — Packing  2 — Group  A 

3  P.  M. — Manual  2 — Group  A 

Thursday  9  A.  M. — System  3  —  Group  A 
and  B 

1  P.  M. — Packing  1 — Group  B 

3  P.  M. — Manual  1 — Group  B 

4  P.M. — ^Tour  of  delivery  — 

Groups  A  and  B 

Friday  9  A.  M. — System  4  —  Groups  A 
and  B 

1  Pt.  M. — Packing  2 — Group  B 

3  P.  M. — Manual  2 — Group  B 

Saturday  9  A.  M. — Manual  3  —  Groups  A 
and  B 

The  system  instruction  indicated  is  given  by  the 
training  department  and  consists  in  lessons  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  out  of  sales-checks  and  other  detail.  There  are 
four  lessons  in  this  given  at  the  time  indicated  in  the 
above  program. 

Manual  1,  given  by  the  Junior  supervisor  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  job  analysis  of  the  gn'oup,  containing  the 
future  possibilities  the  department  offers,  an  explana¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  the  routine  duties  of  the  wrap¬ 
per,  the  divisions  of  the  delivery  department  (local  and 
express),  and  the  separation  and  disposal  of  the  parts 
of  a  salescheck,  in  the  various  kinds  of  transactions. 

Manual  2,  consists  of  a  review  and  discussion  of  all 
the  transactions  contained  in  the  store  system  and  the 
disposal  of  the  parts  of  the  saleschecks.  As  each  trans¬ 
action  is  discussed  a  model  check,  properly  made  out, 
signed  and  stamped,  is  shown. 

Manual  3,  is  a  general  review  in  which  sample  sales¬ 
checks  are  passed  around,  some  correct,  others  incorrect 

(Continued  on  page  530) 
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J.  R.  Hautiutn  guarantees  the  sice  and  fit  of  ei’ery  garment  proi'ided 
it  is  made  and  examined  on  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Model  horm. 

THE  J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  WEST  28TH  STREET,  NEW  TORK 

Telephone  Penmylvania  8282-8283-8284 
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An  Inspector-Wrapping  Department 
(Continued  from  page  528) 

and  each  person  is  called  on  for  an  explanation  of  the 
check  she  holds.  This  lesson  ends  the  training  in  sys¬ 
tem. 

Lessons  in  Packing 

Three  lessons  in  packing  are  given: 

First  lesson — Instruction  in  square  packages 
and  the  approved  knot 
Second  lesson — Three  cornered  package  as 
tie-box,  and  a  review  of  the  first  lesson. 

Third  lesson — Teaches  the  balancing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  as  to  color,  size  and  weight ;  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  inspecting,  and  a  drill  on  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  salescheck. 

On  the  first  day  of  their  employment  the  new  juniors 
are  assigned  to  the  floors  and  wherever  possible,  to 
their  permanent  desks.  The  time  not  taken  up  by  classes 
is  spent  in  desks  where  the  new  girls  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a  person  who  is  competent  to  teach  and 
criticize  their  work.  If  a  girl  is  particularly  slow  she  is 
given  additional  individual  instruction  by  the  super¬ 
visor  or  one  of  her  assistants. 

The  manual  classes  cover  the  period  of  an  hour  and 
the  packing  classes  from  three-fourths  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour,  depending  on  how  quickly  the  group  is  able 
to  assimilate  the  essentials.  A  tour  of  the  delivery 
'  department  on  the  third  day  of  their  employment  is 
gfiven  to  show  the  new  inspector-wrapper  what  happens 
to  the  packages  after  they  are  wrapp^.  This  eliminates 
a  great  many  errors  in  the  disposition  of  saleschecks. 
At  the  end  of  the  week’s  trainirig  the  inspector-wrap¬ 
per  is  competent  enough  to  take  charge  of  a  desk  and 
to  assiune  the  full  responsibilities  of  her  job. 


Transportation  Claims  Manual 

Whether  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  November  7tb,  finds 
Smith  or  Hoover  our  President  Elect,  this  will  not 
effect  your  transportation  claims  problem  one  bit.  It 
will  still  be  with  you. 

To  aid  you  in  securing  the  relief  you  are  entitled  to. 
and  on  which  neither  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
offer  you  any  comfort,  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing  Group  has  recently  published  a  Transportation 
Claims  Manual.  It  is  not  a  cure  all,  but  it  does  “in 
clear,  plain  and  understandable  language”,  to  take  the 
words  of  one  of  our  Presidential  Candidates,  help  you 
to  properly  present  your  claims  to  transportation  com¬ 
panies. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  sway  you,  by  either  a  brown 
derby  or  a  full  dinner  pail — but  a  cold  dispassionate 
survey  of  your  claims  problem  will  create  a  desire  for 
the  information  contained  in  this  handbook.  Members 
of  the  Traffic  Group  (the  faithful)  the  price  is  50 
cents  for  additional  copies.  A  free  copy  has  already 
been  sent  to  them.  To  members  of  the  Association, 
not  enrolled  in  the  Traffic  Gr,oup,  the  price  is  $1.00 
per  copy ;  and  to  non-members  of  the  Association,  the 
price  is  ^.00  per  copy. 


Color  For  Office  Walls  and  Ceilings 

What  is  the  best  color  to  use  in  painting  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  an  office  used  by  a  clerical  force?  In 
response  to  this  question  the  Store  Managers’  Division 
received  the  following  valuable  information  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Leffingwell,  President  of  the  Leffingwell  Ream 
Company,  New  York,  one  of  the  principal  speakers  on 
Scientific  Management  at  the  Detroit  Convention.  Mr. 
leffingwell  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  proper 
color  treatment  of  walls. 

Mr.  Leffingpvell  advises  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  a 
color  reflecting  a  good  deal  of  light.  Light  buff  or  light 
green  are  good,  or  even  a  gray  if  it  is  certain  that  the 
gray  has  not  been  made  by  the  mixing  of  black  and 
white  paint,  because  while  apparently  to  the  eye  it  looks 
just  the  same  as  any  other  gray,  the  black  in  such  a 
mixture  would  absorb  an  unusual  amount  of  light  and 
that,  of  course,  violates  the  principle  of  using  colors 
that  do  not  absorb  light  but  reflects  it. 

The  ceiling  may  be  flat  white  or  slightly  on  the  cream 
— in  any  case  a  flat  color.  Cream  is  most  pleasing  in 
appearance  and  it  reflects  practically  as  much  light  as 
does  white.  Whichever  color  is  used,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  include  a  mixture  of  blue. 


For  Sale 

One  Elliot  Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machine,  in  use  less 
than  one  year,  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  New  York  store 
due  to  a  revision  in  its  system. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Bulletin,  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


DELIVERY  SUPERINTENDENT— TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 

Experience  of  15  years  in  traffic  and  delivery  work.  In  his 
last  position  in  a  Metropolitan  store,  had  full  charge  of  ddivery 
<lepot  and  garage,  including  chauffeurs  and  helpers,  assorting, 
loading  and  delivery  to  customers,  express  and  freight  service. 
Prefers  to  stay  in  Metropolitan  District.  Available  immediately. 
K-1-28. 

OPERATING  MANAGER 

Fifteen  years  experience  as  organizer,  systematizer,  office  and 
personnel  director,  supervisor  in  both  merchandise  operating 
and  clerical,  having  over  300  employes  under  his  direction. 
Also  had  mail  order  training.  Married.  .\ge  41.  Of  executive 
appearance.  Good  references.  K-2-28. 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Who  can  also  take  charge  of  or  assist  in  merchandise  man¬ 
agement.  Conditions  beyond  control  by  him  or  his  employers 
cause  him  to  look  for  bigger  field.  Desires  a  store  of  three 
million  or  more,  one  working  for  better  business  standards. 
Present  employers  are  in  sympathy  and  will  give  truthful 
information  about  him.  K-3-28. 


/MARSHALL  FIELD  Sc  COMPANY 

CHtCAGO,  ILLINOIS 


/Vf  ARSHALL  field  &  COMPANY,  one 
(/  C  of  the  first  of  the  big  department  stores 
to  install  Measuregraphs  ten  year  ago, 
were  quick  to  recognize  the  many  advantages  of 
the  new  Master  Measuregraph.  The  counters  of 
all  piece  goods  sections  in  this  wonderful  institu¬ 
tion  are  now  equipped  with  this  latest  model 
Measuregraph,  displacing  the  old  machines  that 
served  them  so  well  for  a  decade. 

Past  performance,  although  considered,  was  not 
however  a  sole  factor  in  their  decision  to  standard¬ 
ize  on  Master  Measuregraph,  Model  No.  128. 
Results,  obtained  in  carefully  conducted  test  work, 
proved  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  new 
model  Measuregraph. 

We  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  pointing  to  this 
wonderful  store  as  a  satisfied  and  enthusiastic 
user  of  the  Measuregraph. 


Tne  New  Model  128  Matter 
Measuregraph  with  Stop  Con¬ 
trol,  illustrated  above,  uill  be 
demonstrated  in  ynur  own  piece 
goods  department  on  request  — 
without  obligating  you. 


The  Measuregraph  Company 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Genuine  MEASUREGRAPH 


St.  Louis,  BHssouri 


424S  Forest  Park  Boulevard 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


our 


interchangeable 
construction  has 
made  our  losses 
on  fixtnres 
practically 
neffliffible” 


— Oscar  Webber 

F’ice  Presiden  t  aiui  General  Manager 

HUDSON’S 


O  R  nearly  twenty  years  we 
liave  had  the  privilege  of  serv¬ 
ing  Hudson's,  not  only  in  the 
planning  of  their  store  but  in 
furnishing  the  equipment  itself. 

In  a  recent  letter,  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  id 
their  splendid  new  store,  Mr. 
Oscar  Webber  said; 

"Your  principle  of  sectional 
interchangeable  fixtures  enables 
us  to  make  departmental  moves  in 
amazingly  short  periods  of  time  and 
owing  to  the  standardization  of  the 
equipment,  losses  through  all  these 
years  resulting  from  the  discarding 
of  fixtures  have  been  practically 
negligible.  We  would  not  consider 
using  any  other  type  of  equipment 
in  our  store.” 


This  new  store  of  the  J.  L,  Hudson  Company  in 
Detroit  has  over  mi//ton  square  feet  of  floor 
areOp  27  pubiw  entram'es,  58  htieh-speed  ptissen- 
per  eleiators.  Smith,  Hinchman&  CrYlis,  BuUdinfi 
Architects;  Itryant  d:  Detuiier,  CenH  Contractors, 


Make  up  your  mind  now  to  stop 
the  losses  from  discarding  fixtures 
when  departmental  changes  are 
required.  Let  us  tell  you  more  in 
detail  what  Grand  Rapids  inter¬ 
changeable  fixtures  have  saved  other 
merchants  throughout  the  land.  A 
request  for  information  will  get 
prompt  attention  and  will  not  obli¬ 
gate  von  in  anv  wav. 


There  is  little  we  can  add  to  the 
testimony  of  such  an  outstanding 
merchant  regarding  the  advantages 
of  Grand  Rapids  interchangeable 
fixtures.  The  soundness  of  this 
principle  of  construction  has  been 
so  firmly  established  among  America’s 
outstanding  stores  that  many  of 
them,  like  Hudson’s,  will  not  con¬ 
sider  any  other  kind. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE 


Formerly:  The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  ■»  Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 


Factories: 
Grand  Rapids 
Portland,  Ore. 

Baltimore 
New  York  City 


Executive  Offices: 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branch  offices  and 
representatives 
in  every  territory 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation,  Grand  Rapid; 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  literature  and  information 
regarding  your  Interchangeable  Store  Elquipment. 

Name . 

City . . . State . 


STORE  PLANNERS,  DESIGNERS  A.ND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  STORE  EQUIPMENT 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


